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A new  “date  which 
will  live  in  infamy” 


60  cops  could  be  among  the  dead  & missing 
from  terrorist  attacks  on  Trade  Center,  Pentagon 


In  26  years  of  puhlicaiion.  Law  En- 
forcement News  has  endured  transit 
strikes.  bli2zards,  deaths  of  staff  mem- 
bers and  a variety  of  other  troubles  great 
and  small.  Nothing,  however,  has  come 
as  close  to  being  a virtual  "stop  the 
presses”  event  as  the  Sept.  11  wave  of 
lerronst  attacks  that  toppled  the  twin 
lowers  of  the  World  Trade  Center  in 
New  York  and  turned  one  face  of  the 
Pentagon  into  a flaming  wreck,  leav- 
ing a potential  death  toll  in  the  thou- 
sands and  a nation  shaken  to  its  very 
core. 

The  teiTorisi  attacks  took  place  al- 
most as  this  issue  of  LEN  was  going  to 
press,  prompting  a quick  but  necessary 
remake  m order  to  bnng  readers  a sum- 


mary of  relevant  information  so  far. 
Following  is  a roundup  of  current  de- 
velopments. 

• 

f In  New  York  City,  218  people 
have  been  confirmed  dead,  including 
two  Port  Authority  police  officers.  An- 
other 5.422  people  are  missing,  possi- 
bly buried  beneath  a million  tons  of 
rubble  that  was  once  a pair  of  110-story 
skyscrapers.  The  missing  include  23 
New  York  City  police  officers  and  35 
Port  Authority  officers,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  city  firefighters.  In  Arlington, 
Va.,  just  outside  the  nation’s  capital,  1 89 
people  are  believed  dead,  including  64 
people  on  American  Airlines  Right  77 
that  crashed  into  the  Pentagon. 


UNew  York  City’s  two-year-old. 
Emergency  Command  Center  at  the 
World  Trade  Center  was  demolished 
when  American  Airlines  Flight  75  and 
United  Airlines  Flight  175.  both  en 
route  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  hit 
the  lowers  and  destroyed  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  The 
city’s  91 1 system  was  never  disrupted. 

H More  than  90  bomb  threats  — all 
fake — were  called  in  to  New  York  City 
authorities  on  Sept.  13.  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  CNN  headquarters  and  the 
Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal  were 
evacuated. 

51  Approximately  4,000  FBI  agents 
and  3.000  support  personnel  are  as- 
signed to  the  case  nationwide.  Attor- 


ney General  John  Ashcroft  said  the 
bureau  is  working  on  "thousands  and 
thousands”  of  leads.  Some  2.055  culls 
have  been  received  by  the  FBI  on  its 
tip  hot  line,  and  its  Web  site  has  gotten 
22.700  tips, 

H New  York  Gov,  George  Pataki  or- 
dered nearly  .3,000  National  Guard 
troops  into  New  York  City,  along  with 
200  State  Police  troopers.  The  Guard's 
Civil  Support  Team  was  dispatched  to 
help  city  personnel  identify  hu7urdous 
materials.  Some  117  pieces  of  heavy 
equipment  were  sent  to  help  clear  the 
rubble. 

51  The  investigation,  which  changes 
on  a nearly  hourly  basis,  has  so  far  led 
law  enforcement  agents  to  South 
Roridu.  where  the  hijackers  attended 
flight  school;  to  New  England,  where 
they  boarded  two  flights,  both  en  route 
from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles;  and  to 
Hamburg,  Germany,  where  authorities 
have  made  two  arrests.  FBI  officials 
seized  two  rental  cars,  one  at  Logan 
Airport  in  Boston  and  another  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  which  they  believe  may  have 
been  used  by  the  hijackers.  The  vehicle 
found  in  Boston  contained  flight  manu- 
als in  Arabic  and  documents  that  con- 
tained a name  on  the  passenger  list  on 
one  of  the  flights.  On  Sept.  1 2.  Boston 
police  seized  three  people  who  report- 
edly used  a credit  card  matching  one  of 
those  used  by  the  hijackers.  T\vo  of  the 
hijackers  arc  believed  to  have  come 
over  the  border  from  Canada  via  a ferry 
that  landed  in  Bar  Harbor.  Me. 

51 A senior  federal  official  said  that 
several  people  believed  to  be  linked  to 
Osama  bin  Laden  had  been  identified 
by  American  intelligence  in  recent 
months.  Immigration  authorities,  the 
official  told  The  New  York  Times,  had 
been  told  to  place  these  individuals  on 
a watch  list  to  prevent  them  from  en- 
lenng  the  U.S.,  but  at  least  two  of  them 
were  already  in  the  country.  The  FBI  is 
seomhing  fur  them;  they  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  attack,  said  the  official 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Police,  nrefighters  and  other  rescue  workers  stand  on  West  Street  in  Manhattan  in  front  of  a section  of 
what  remains  of  the  World  IVade  Center,  the  day  after  the  twin  towers  were  struck  by  two  hijacked 
jetliners  and  collapsed  in  a hellish  maelstrom  that  may  ultimately  claim  thousands  of  lives.  (Reuters) 
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Polls:  Trade 
some  freedom 
for  security 

An  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  polled  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  lermnvi  att.icks  on  the 
World  Trade  Ccntci  and  the  Pen- 
tagon soy  they  favoa'd  guards  and 
metal  deicctoni  m public  events, 
but  a far  smaller  (x-rcentage  uiid 
they  would  be  willing  to  allow  the 
government  to  monitor  the  tele- 
phone colls  and  e-mml  messages 
of  ordinary  peopk- 

Polls  conductcil  hy  both  The 
New  York  TTincs  and  USA  Today  i 
came  up  with  similar  findings.  | 
Some  85  perveni  of  individuals 
said  they  favored  passenger  check- 
in at  airports  two  to  three  hours 
before  flights.  The  same  number 
said  they  approved  of  metal  detec- 
tors at  every  public  place.  More 
than  three-quartcis  of  those  sur- 
veyed said  they  believed  identifi- 
cation should  be  required  to  enter 
office  buildings  and  public  places. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  re- 
spondents to  the  Times  poll  said 
they  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Americans  to  give  up  some 
personal  freedoms.  However,  only 
slightly  more  than  half  said  they 
supported  making  it  easier  for  uu- 
thoriiies  to  read  mail,  tap  phones 
and  intercept  e-mail.  The  poll 
taken  by  USA  Ibday  found  just  i 
33  percent  of  people  who  sup-  j 
ported  such  actions,  and  just  29 
percent  who  supported  allowing 
police  to  make  random  searches. 

“As  far  as  giving  up  things  for 
my  country.  I’ve  done  it  before 
and  I'd  do  it  again.”  said  Donna 
Lucas,  a 58-ycar-old  seamstress 
from  Kendallville.  Ind.,  cited  by 
The  Times. 

Lawmakers  want  the  ability  to 
truck  suspects'  communicutiuns 
on  the  Intemei  without  having  to 
obtain  multiple  warrants.  An 
amendment  that  would  give  law 
enforcement  the  ouihoniy  to  do 
(hat  was  added  to  a Senate  spend- 
ing bill  on  Sept.  1 3.  Other  legisla-  i 
lion  in  the  wake  of  the  attack  may  | 
include  un  expan.sion  of  the  Jus-  | 
lice  Department’s  aulhontytocon- 
duct  roving  searches  of  those  sus- 
pected of  terronsm  or  espionage. 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
proposed  that  agents  be  allowed 
to  monitor  any  telephone  or  com- 
puter being  used  by  a suspect. 

The  Justice  Department  would 
also  like  broader  lautude  to  detain 
or  deport  people  suspected  of  ter- 
rorism. one  senior  official  told  The 
Times.  In  addition,  the  govern- 
ment may  seek  to  eliminate  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  lerronsm- 
related  crimes,  and  to  bring 
money-laundering  charges  in 
cases  involving  the  transmission 
of  funds  to  a lerronst  organization. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  those  m 
the  USA  Today  poll  said  that 
Arabs,  including  American  citi- 
zens. should  be  singled  out  for 
special  secunty  checks  before 
boarding  planes. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Using  an  out- 
dated data  base,  MCI  WorldCom  mis- 
takenly notified  several  stale  residents 
that  they  had  been  placed  on  the  col- 
lect-call lists  of  slate  prison  inmates.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  company  said  that 
individuals'  names  and  numbers  were 
not  available  to  the  inmates. 

I.l![-  'Jti  ' 

MARYLAND  — The  first  of  four  new 
helicopters  purchased  by  the  Baltimore 
police  took  to  the  air  on  July  2.  mark- 
ing the  depanment's  first  flight  since  a 
fatal  crash  in  November  1 998  grounded 
the  unit.  One  of  the  new  aircraft  was 
named  for  flight  officer  Barry  W.  Wood, 
who  died  m that  crash  of  a two-seater 
Schwcizer  helicopter. 

Crime  continues  to  drop  in  Baltimore, 
which  has  long  borne  a reputation  as 
one  of  the  nation's  must  violent  cities. 
Dunng  the  first  half  of  this  year,  vio- 
lent enme  was  16-pcrccnt  lower  than 
the  some  period  last  year. 

U.S.  Representative  Elijah  E. 
Cummings  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
criticizing  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department’s  decision  to  cut  back  of- 
ficers assigned  to  the  state’s  HotSpot 
program.  Police  Commissioner  Edward 
Norris  reassigned  13  of  the  25  officers 
in  the  program,  a cooperative  eflfort  to 
capture  repeal  offenders  and  reduce 
crime  in  troubled  neighborhoods. 
Noms  said  the  program  favored  some 
neighborhoods  over  others,  and  said 
that  his  tnme-fighiing  strategies  have 
been  more  successful  ciiywidc. 

Baltimore  County  has  launched  a men- 
tal health  initiative  that  pairs  police  of- 
ficers with  social  workers  in  an  effort 
to  address  problems  before  they  be- 
come full-scale  crises.  The  venture 
stems  from  a review  of  the  county  po- 
lice department’s  resources  to  deal  with 
the  mentally  ill.  which  began  after  Jo- 
seph C.  Paiczynski ’s  rampage  last  year 
that  left  four  people  dead.  The  pmgram 
Will  cost  $1  IS  million  per  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — A Nashua 
man  who  has  been  accused  of  imper- 
sonating an  officer  says  he  just  wanted 
to  stop  speeders  and  drunken  drivers  but 
got  carried  away.  Driving  a blue  car 
with  flashing  lights.  Robert  Loud  ad- 
mitted to  stopping  35  to  40  drivers, 
sometimes  driving  them  home  if  they 
appeared  to  be  weaving  along  the  road. 
“I  just  wanted  to  be  a law  enforcement 
officer  so  bad."  said  Loud.  "1  wanted 
to  help,  but  1 went  overboard." 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  police  do 
not  need  a warrant  to  seize  a pager  from 
a suspect  in  order  to  catch  a dangerous 
accomplice.  Lawyers  forCino  DeLuca 
said  police  had  no  right  to  read  his  pager 
after  his  arrest  for  armed  robbery.  From 
the  pager,  police  located  DeLuca ’s  ac- 
complice and  gained  evidence  used  to 
convict  him.  The  court  held  that  emer- 
gencies allow  police  to  skip  ordinary 
search-warrant  requirements. 

TWo  Jersey  City  brothers,  Benjamin  and 
^fredo  Gavina,  have  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  murder  charges  in  the  death  of  Of- 
ficer Domenick  infantes,  who  was  fa- 
tally beaten  when  he  tned  to  defuse  a 


neighborhood  dispute  on  Independence 
Day.  infantes  was  off-duty  and  attend- 
ing a family  party  when  people  next 
door  started  lighting  fireworks. 
Infantes,  who  was  unarmed,  tried  to 
intervene,  and  Benjamin  Gavina  alleg- 
edly struck  him  m the  head  with  a pipe. 
The  officer  fell  to  the  ground,  hitting 
his  head  on  the  concrete.  He  was  taken 
to  the  ho.spiial,  where  days  later  he  was 
removed  from  life  support.  Infantes.  29. 
is  survived  by  his  wife  of  two  months. 

NEW  YORK  — Within  minutes  of  the 
July  14  broadcast  of ‘'America's  Most 
Wanted,"  police  received  tips  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Sean  Salley,  the  sus- 
pected triggerman  in  a massacre  above 
a New  York  City  deli  last  May  that 
claimed  three  lives.  Salley  was  arrested 
outside  a Miami  homeless  shelter  where 
he  had  been  living  for  three  weeks.  In 
another  case  solved  with  the  help  of 
"AM  W,"  New  York  City  police  arrested 
Douglas  O’Neil  Hannam  in  Queens  on 
July  10  for  the  1999  killing  of  a Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  auto-repair  shop 
owner.  Officials  said  that  Hannam 
would  have  been  hard  to  identify  if  not 
for  a distinguishing  feature.  During  the 
robbery  of  the  repair  shop,  the  victim 
resisted  and  managed  to  bite  off 
Hannam ’s  thumb. 

Letter  earners  in  the  Bronx  are  being 
equipped  with  mobile  phones  in  order 
to  give  additional  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
police  department.  The  phones  are  pro- 
grammed to  dial  911  in  case  a mail  car- 
rier spots  something  odd  or  dangerous 
while  out  on  the  streets.  Operation 
Eagle  Eyes  grew  out  of  an  idea  by  Sgl. 
Put  Colabclla,  a community  affairs  of- 
ficer with  the  47lh  Precinct.  So  far  150 
mail  carriers  have  volunteered  to  cany 
phones;  eventually  more  than  300 
phones  will  be  distributed. 

A federal  judge  has  sided  with  the  State 
Police  and  dismissed  a lawsuit  brought 
by  three  Hispanic  former  state  troop- 
ers who  alleged  that  they  were  victims 
of  discnmination  when  they  were  fired 
for  misconduct  in  1993.  William 
Aguirre,  Michael  Petry  and  Miguel  A. 
Valle  were  fired  aftcM  fight  with  Mount 
Vernon  police  officers  at  a topless  bar 
where  they  had  been  drinking.  The 
troopers  contended  that  their  punish- 
ment was  more  severe  than  that  meted 
out  to  white  officers  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  misconduct.  Judge 
Deborah  A.  Bait.s,  however,  ruled  that 
their  case  was  without  merit. 

Civilian  complaints  against  New  York 
City  police  soared  by  1 2 percent  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  despite  a 
push  to  improve  police-community  re- 
lations. The  Civilian  Complaint  Review- 
Board  logged  2.4 1 8 complaints  through 
June  — 264  more  than  the  same  penod 
last  year.  Dennis  Walcott,  head  of  the 
New  York  Urban  League,  said  that  the 
increase  in  complaints  may  actually  be 
an  unintentional  byproduct  of  Commis- 
sioner Bernard  Kerik’s  outreach  efforts; 
"His  talking  about  respect  and  reach- 
ing different  audiences  that  have  not 
heard  from  the  police  commissioner 
and  his  staff  before  may  have  increased 
public  sensitivity." 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Allegheny 
County  judges  are  ordering  home  moni- 
toring devices  for  44  defendants  await- 
ing tnal.  saving  the  county  more  than 
S 1 50.000  and  easing  jail  overcrowding. 

Two  girls,  ages  13  and  10.  are  facing 


charges  of  attempted  robbery  and  con- 
spiracy after  trying  to  rob  an  Allegh- 
eny County  bank.  The  girls  wore  tow- 
els on  their  heads  and  socks  on  their 
hands  when  they  entered  the  bank  and 
passed  a note  to  a teller  that  said  they 
had  a gun  and  wanted  $2,000  in  cash. 
The  teller  did  not  turn  over  the  money 
and  locked  the  bank  doors  to  stop  any 
possible  accomplice  from  entenng. 

A weekend  sweep  of  one  of  Lancaster's 
troubled  neighborhoods,  conducted  as 
the  initial  phase  of  an  initiative  known 
as  "Operation  Clean  Sweep,"  resulted 
in  25  arrests  on  drug-related  charges 
and  seven  more  on  prostitution  charges 
in  late  July.  The  program  involves  a 
coalition  of  government  and  social  ser- 
vice agencies  working  with  police  to 
round  up  suspected  criminals,  board  up 
dilapidated  buildings  and  clean  up 
pockets  of  blight. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Fifty  police 
cruisers  in  Providence  are  being  outfit- 
ted with  video  recorders.  The  cameras 
will  record  arrests,  traffic  stops  and 
searches,  and  could  help  clear  officers 
of  false  accusations  and  catch  them  in 
acts  of  misconduct.  During  a testing 
phase  in  which  cameras  were  installed 
in  12  cruisers,  one  off-duty  officer  was 
caught  on  camera  assaulting  a driver  in 
an  incident  of  road-rage. 


ARKANSAS  — Sunset  Police  Chief 
Keith  Bradford  said  that  officers  will 
be  disciplined  for  violating  a direct  or- 
der when  they  patrolled  access  roads 
to  Interstate  55,  which  are  outside  the 
town's  jurisdiction.  This  is  not  the  first 
controversy  surrounding  the  town’s 
three  officers.  Last  year,  residents  com- 
plained that  the  police  operated  u speed 
trap.  Also,  state  authorities  said  the 
force  failed  to  meet  minimum  standards 
and  its  officers  were  not  eligible  to  hold 
law  enforcement  jobs. 

Arkansas  Stale  Police  director  Don 
Mellon  has  rescinded  a mileage  cap  that 
was  imposed  by  a predecessor,  but  cau- 
tioned commanders  to  closely  monitor 
fuel  usage.  Troopers  had  been  limited 
to  driving  1.900  miles  per  month,  or 
about  90  to  95  miles  per  work  day. 

In  Forrest  City,  a woman  who  was 
pulled  over  for  a traffic  violation  was 
arrested  after  police  discovered  that  she 
had  a $1,500  outstanding  fine  for  a li- 
brary book  that  had  been  overdue  since 
1993.  Librarians  plan  to  send  more  af- 
fidavits to  the  Municipal  Court,  where 
patrons  will  receive  warrants  and  be 
charged  with  theft  of  city  property. 

FLORIDA  — Following  the  example 
of  Texas,  Ronda  correctional  officials 
plan  to  expand  the  Crime  Stoppers  pro- 
gram to  the  state  prison  system.  Inmates 
would  be  shown  videos  of  unsolved 
crimes.  Tips  could  then  be  made  over  a 
two-digit,  toll-free  number  that  could 
be  dialed  from  any  telephone  desig- 
nated for  inmate  use.  Officials  in  Texas 
say  that  based  on  such  tips,  they  have 
captured  13  or  14  fugitives,  solved  six 
murders  and  stopped  an  escape. 

A grand  jury  indicted  24-year-old  Paula 
Gutierrez  on  charges  of  first-degree 


murder  in  connection  with  the  killing 
of  Tampa  piolice  officer  Lois  Marrero. 
Gutierrez  is  accused  of  robbing  a bank 
along  with  her  boyfriend.  Nester 
DeJesus,  who  allegedly  shot  Marrero 
as  the  officer  was  pursuing  him. 
DeJesus  then  broke  into  a neighbor's 
apartment,  holding  him  hostage  before 
shooting  himself.  Stale  Attorney  Mark 
Ober  has  until  Oct.  15  to  decide  whether 
to  seek  the  death  penalty  for  Gutierrez. 

GEORGIA  — Police  in  Marietta  have 
gotten  in  step  with  the  increasingly 
popular  trading-card  trend,  handing  out 
the  cards  as  part  of  an  ongoing  com- 
munity outreach  program.  Children 
who  collect  nine  cards  get  a friendly 
visit  from  an  officer  at  their  schools  or 
a tour  of  police  headquarters. 

Police  in  Atlanta  have  targeted  about 
110  properties  as  part  of  Operation 
Crackdown,  a three-year-old  program 
aimed  at  cleaning  up  enme-ridden  areas 
by  shifting  responsibility  from  police 
to  people  who  own  property  where  drug 
dealing  flourishes.  Most  of  these  were 
abandoned  properties  taken  over  by 
crack  cocaine  dealers.  Owners  of  at 
least  12  commercial  properties  with 
drug  problems  have  been  required  to 
hire  off-duty  cops  to  provide  extra  se- 
curity. TTie  program  has  its  roots  in  laws 
passed  in  the  1980s,  which  allow  civil 
seizures  of  private  property  that  offi- 
cials claimed  was  connected  to  drugs. 

LOUISIANA  — In  response  to  a re- 
cent surge  in  violent  crime,  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Deparfment  has  created 
a program  that  targets  drug  trafficking 
by  increasing  patrols  in  high-crime 
areas.  Special  units  are  augmenting  the 
regular  district  patrols  to  target  narcot- 
ics buyers.  Police  believe  more  traffic 
slops  will  produce  arrests. 

Cigarette  thefts  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly common  in  Baton  Rouge,  as  ciga- 
rette prices  rise  and  the  black  market 
for  cheaper  cigarettes  expands.  City 
police  spokesman  Cpl.  Don  Kelly  said 
that  robbers  have  learned  that  cigarettes 
can  be  more  lucrative  than  small 
amounts  of  cash  because  they  are  eas- 
ily sold  or  traded  on  the  street  for  drugs, 
cash  or  other  merchandise.  Some  rob- 
bers may  be  also  selling  to  stores  and 
bars  that  resell  them  to  consumers. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — In  St.  Hel- 
ena island,  bilingual  police  have  been 
assisting  migrant  workers  who  have 
been  victims  of  crimes  and  who  have 
little  understanding  of  English  or  the 
American  legal  system.  Beaufort 
County  sheriff’s  Sgt.  Robert  Arbelo  and 
investigator  George  Moreno  have  been 
able  to  communicate  with  the  workers 
but  they  say  cultural  barriers  could  still 
hinder  investigations  and  keep  other 
victims  from  coming  forward. 

TENNESSEE  — Former  Memphis 
police  officer  John  Edmiston  has  been 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison  after 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  extor- 
tion. official  oppression,  anempied  rob- 
bery and  assault.  While  working  as  a 
police  officer.  Edmiston  stopped  Span- 
ish-speaking drivers  and  coerced  then 
into  giving  him  money. 

A move  to  replace  22  Shelby  County 
deputies  who  serve  civil  papers  with 
lower-paid  civilians  has  been  tempo- 
rarily blocked  by  ajudge.  Sheriff's  de- 
partment officials  say  the  plan  would 
save  taxpayers  $700,000  a year. 


VIRGINIA  — Critics  are  questioning 
whether  using  airplanes  to  track  speed- 
ers is  the  best  use  of  limited  state  re- 
sources. Slate  Police  have  issued  2, 1 82 
tickets  since  aerial  enforcement  began 
in  July  2000  — less  than  1 percent  of 
all  citations  issued  during  that  peridd. 

Pulaski  police  are  warning  residents  of 
a telemarketing  scam  in  which  callers 
claim  to  be  soliciting  money  on  behalf 
of  the  police  department.  Police  Chief 
Gary  Roche  said  that  the  department  is 
not  raising  money. 


ILLINOIS  — Crime  in  the  state  de- 
clined last  year  for  the  sixth  year  in  a 
row,  dropping  by  2.7  percent.  Since 
1990.  there  has  been  a 19.7-percent 
decline. 

Hector  Delgado.  16,  has  been  denied 
bond  and  charged  as  an  adult  with  first- 
degree  murder  in  the  fatal  shooting  of 
plainclothes  Chicago  police  officer 
Brian  Strouse  in  July.  State  law  man- 
dates that  no  bond  be  allowed  for  any- 
one accused  of  shooting  and  kilUng  a 
police  officer. 

An  alleged  member  of  the  Gangster 
Disciples  street  gang,  Jonathan  Tolliver, 
was  sentenced  to  60  years  in  prison  July 
20  for  the  fatal  shooting  of  Chicago 
police  officer  Michael  Ceriale  while  on 
a drug  stakeout.  Six  other  gang  mem- 
bers. who  had  told  authorities  that 
Tolliver  was  serving  as  a security  man 
for  the  drug  location  and  opened  fire 
when  he  saw  someone  outside  of  the 
gang’s  perimeter,  later  recanted  their 
stories.  Prosecutors  said  that  the  wit- 
nesses recanted  for  fear  of  gang  retali- 
ation. The  first-degree  murder  convic- 
tion came  in  the  second  trial  after  the 
first  trial  ended  with  the  jury  dead- 
locked IM. 

The  Heartland  Chapter  of  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  has  donated  a 
pair  of  “fatal  vision"  goggles  to  the 
Pekin  Police  Department,  The  goggles 
are  designed  to  simulate  the  experience 
of  drunkenness  on  the  person  wearing 
them.  The  department  plans  to  take  the 
goggles  to  public  events  and  schools  in 
an  effort  to  deter  drinking  and  driving. 
With  the  goggles  costing  thousands  of 
dollars  for  a single  pair.  Pekin  Police 
Chief  Tim  Gillespie  said  the  department 
would  not  have  been  able  to  afford  the 
goggles  on  its  own. 

INDIANA  — The  sheriff's  deputies 
who  volunteer  for  the  Johnson  County 
SWAT  team  have  resigned  en  masse, 
shutting  down  the  specially  trained 
force,  after  learning  that  the  county 
would  limit  their  salary  increases  to  2 
percent  this  year.  The  county’s  low  tax 
base,  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  slate,  is 
attractive  to  residents  and  businesses 
but  reportedly  does  not  provide  enough 
money  for  needed  services.  Maj.  Tom 
Krukemeier.  who  headed  the  team,  said 
that  the  deputies  weren't  making  a bad 
salary  but  the  2-percent  raise  would  not 
cover  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

KENTUCKY  — Nearly  1,800  people 
with  outstanding  warrants  in  Jefferson 
County  came  forward  as  part  of  the  dis- 
trict court's  first  warrant  resolution 
week  in  early  July.  Most  were  able  to 
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avoid  arrest.  The  program  was  part  of 
the  court’s  efforts  to  reduce  a backlog 
of  about  45.000  warrants. 

The  state’s  seven-year-old  DNA  data 
base  for  sex  offenders  has  yet  to  pro- 
duce a single  conviction.  Currently, 
testing  is  limited  to  only  convicted  sex 
offenders.  Authorities  want  to  add  all 
felons  to  the  data  base. 

In  a controversial  decision,  Jefferson 
District 'Judge  James  Green  ruled  re- 
cently that  the  warning  given  to 
drunken-driving  suspects  before  they 
take  blood-alcohol  tests  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Hundreds  of  defense  attorneys 
across  the  state  are  now  using  Green’s 
ruling  to  help  their  clients  avoid  con- 
viction. 

MICHIGAN  — Muskegon  resident 
Brian  Miller,  40.  was  treated  for  sec- 
ond-degree bums  tifter  an  explosion  that 
blew  up  his  house.  The  blast  occurred 
while  Miller  was  allegedly  inhaling 
propane  and  smoking  marijuana. 

OHIO  — A man  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  in  July  for  writing  in 
his  personal  journal  about  sexually 
abusing  and  torturing  children.  Brian 
Dalton  was  charged  with  pandering 
obscenity  involving  a minor  after  his 
probation  ofHcer  found  the  journal  dur- 
ing a routine  search  of  his  home.  Dalton 
was  on  probation  from  a 1998  pander- 
ing conviction  involving  pornographic 
photographs  of  children.  Police  at  first 
were  concerned  that  the  stories  in  his 
journal  were  real,  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence found  that  they  were  anything 
other  than  fantasy. 


Plains  States 


MINNESOTA  — Former  Renville 
police  chief  Tony  Morris  faces  90  days 
in  jail  after  being  charged  with  using  a 
concealed  camcorder  to  film  under  the 
skirt  of  a 17-year-old  store  clerk.  Mor- 
ris does  not  deny  that  he  did  it,  but  his 
lawyer  argued  that  there  is  no  state  law 
that  guarantees  privacy  in  the  store. 

Serial  bank  robbers  appear  to  be  mak- 
ing a comeback  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
where  there  have  been  4 1 robberies  so 
far  this  year.  One  of  the  culprits  has 
been  dubbed  the  Crown  Royal  bandit 
because  he  carries  the  whiskey’s  sig- 
nature purple  cloth  bag  on  his  jobs. 

Dakota  County  Judge  Richard  Spicer 
imposed  the  harshest  sentence  allow- 
able — a year  in  jail  and  five  years  pro- 
bation — on  Richard  C.  Stevens  for 
stalking  a 17-year-old  gymnast,  but 
even  that  will  result  in  Stevens'  release 
in  about  two  months.  Police  found  por- 
nography in  his  home  and  videotapes 
of  gymnastic  meets  where  he  zoomed 
in  on  the  girl’s  groin  and  buttock  areas. 
Judge  Spicer  said  that  he  fears  that 
Stevens  will  victimize  others  when  he 
is  released  but  that  the  law  wouldn't 
allow  a longer  sentence.  The  victim’s 
father  said  that  he  will  ask  legislators 
to  change  the  stalking  law  to  allow  for 
harsher  sentencing  and  plans  to  give 
local  gymnastic  clubs  copies  of 
Stevens’  picture. 

Stale  Senator  Satveer  Chaudhary  and 
Representative  Barb  Goodwin  have 


proposed  a bill  that  would  impose  a life- 
time ban  on  gun  ownership  by  violent 
felons.  The  proposal  came  m the  wake 
of  a shooting  rampage  allegedly  com- 
mitted by  a convicted  murderer  that 
injured  three  police  officers  in  Colum- 
bia Heights.  Records  indicate  that 
David  J.  Byrne’s  right  to  own  firearms 
was  restored  2 1 years  after  he  was  con- 
victed of  using  a shotgun  to  kill  his  es- 
tranged wife  and  her  friend. 

MISSOURI  — The  St.  Louis  Police 
Department’s  new  cyber-crime  unit  has 
arrested  a St.  Louis  University  student 
who  struck  up  an  Internet  conversation 
with  someone  he  thought  was  a 13- 
year-old  girl.  Jason  Vijil,  21.  told  the 
girl  he  wanted  wild  sex.  He  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  attempted  statutory 
rape  and  attempted  sodomy  after  ar- 
ranging to  meet  the  "girl."  who  turned 
out  to  be  a police  officer.  It  is  the  first 
case  of  its  kind  for  the  cyber-crime  unit. 

MONTANA  — For  the  second  time  in 
less  than  a year,  the  state  supreme  court 
has  overturned  a sentencing  require- 
ment that  convicted  drug  users  use  birth 
control  and  not  become  pregnant  while 
on  probation.  Both  sentences  had  been 
imposed  by  district  judge  Dorothy 
McCarter. 

NEBRASKA  — Responding  to 
Omaha  Mayor  Mike  Fahey’s  campaign 
push  to  make  gang  issues  a higher  pri- 
■ority.  the  Police  Department  has  reas- 
signed 10  officers  and  two  sergeants  to 
fight  gang  crimes.  Two  units  will  be 
formed,  each  consisting  of  a sergeant 
and  five  officers,  and  assigned  to  the 
Metro  Area  Drug  Task  Force.  The  units 
will  be  created  by  eliminating  a night 
narcotics  major-case  squad  and  reas- 
signing members  of  an  existing  street- 
level  narcotics  squad. 

Immigrant  advocates,  including  law- 
yers and  the  Mexican  government,  are 
seeking  a federal  investigation  of  the 
Scottsbluff  Police  Department  for  al- 
legedly overstepping  its  authority  to 
perform  the  duties  of  federal  immigra- 
tion agents.  The  probe  would  look  spe- 
cifically at  an  incident  in  which  an  of- 
ficer posed  as  an  immigration  agent  and 
violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
Mexican  native  who  was  left  unable  to 
stand  after  an  arrest.  More  generally,  it 
would  look  at  a panem  of  alleged  po- 
lice misconduct  against  Latinos  in 
Scottsbluff.  Officials  deny  any  wrong- 
doing or  racial  discrimination  in  the 
MtU'ch  2000  incident. 

The  city  of  Omaha  has  decided  not  to 
pay  for  police  officers  to  work  over- 
time at  special  events,  such  as  parades 
and  road  races.  As  a result  of  the  deci- 
sion. event  some  organizers  have  been 
making  changes  in  their  schedules  to 
be  able  to  use  on-duty  officers,  and  oth- 
ers are  looking  for  money  to  pay  the 
overtime  themselves. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A man  charged 
with  robbing  a Fargo  motel  on  July  17 
told  police  that  he  wanted  to  be  arrested 
there  because  it’s  the  safest  place  in  the 
country  to  be  in  jail.  Alexander  Straihas, 
who  said  he  did  his  research  on  crime 
statistics  over  the  lintemet,  is  being  held 
at  the  North  Dakota  State  Hospital  in 
Jamestown  for  mental  evaluation.  Po- 
lice Sgl.  Wayne  Jorgenson  said  that 
while  the  city's  crime  problems  are  rela- 
tively minor,  it  does  not  desire  "to  fill 
our  jails  with  people  looking  for  a safe 
place  to  stay." 


Around  the  Nation 


ARIZONA  — Members  of  a panel  re- 
viewing how  Tbeson  police  handled  an 
April  2 riot  disagree  over  how  much 
blame  to  place  on  officers.  Police  Chief 
Richard  Miranda  set  up  the  panel  to 
review  how  police  handled  the  distur- 
bance. in  which  one  man  was  struck  in 
the  eye  with  a beanbag  round  fired  by 
a shotgun.  The  man  had  to  have  his  eye 
surgically  removed.  Authorities  said 
that  at  least  40  people  not  involved  in 
the  rioting  were  hit  with  less-lban-le- 
thal  munitions  fired  by  police.  While 
some  panel  members  are  highly  criti- 
cal of  the  police  response,  others  say 
they  are  looking  at  the  situation  to  make 
recommendations  and  to  identify  who 
among  those  deployed  at  the  riot  were 
certified  to  use  the  nonlethal  weapons. 

Police  in  Casa  Grande  recently  received 
help  from  about  1 20  law  enforcement 
officers  from  around  the  state  who 
joined  them  in  a roundup  of  drug  sus- 
pects. Officers  dressed  in  SWAT  gear 
and  masks  piled  out  of  U-Haul  trucks 
and  stormed  into  seven  different  homes. 
They  were  able  to  capture  about  20  of 
the  40  wanted  suspects  and  will  con- 
tinue searching  for  the  others.  Dct.  Scott 
Sjerven  said  that  with  only  55  officers 
on  the  Casa  Grande  force,  most  of  the 
drug  dealers  can  recognize  officers  who 
try  to  go  undercover. 

COLORADO  — According  to  a sur- 
vey by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
Colorado  gun  dealers  rejected  would- 
be  buyers  due  to  criminal  background 
checks  at  a rate  of  5 percent,  compared 
to  a national  rate  of  2.6  percent. 

Federal  funding  is  running  out  for  a 
program  that  has  trained  about  7,000 
police  SWAT  team  members,  emer- 
gency medical  technicians  and  others 
from  Colorado  and  other  states  in  how 
to  provide  faster  medical  assistance 
during  terrorist  attacks  and  other  tacti- 
cal law  enforcement  operations.  The 
Littleton  Fire  Rescue,  which  co-hosted 
a recent  training  session  along  with  the 
city’s  police  department,  put  15  EMTs 
and  paramedics  through  a similar 
course  in  1999.  a few  months  after  the 
shootings  at  Columbine  High  School. 

TEXAS  — A Web-based  game  is 
drawing  criticism  from  death-penalty 
opponents  and  state  prison  officials.  At 
Fantasydeaihrow.com.  players  can  win 
points  and  prizes  for  picking  the  cor- 
rect outcome  — commutation,  clem- 
ency. a stay  or  execution  — for  people 
on  death  row. 

Lubbock  motorcycle  patrolman 
Rodney  Kendricks  died  July  8 from 
injuries  suffered  in  a traffic  collision  a 
week  earlier  while  escorting  a funeral 
procession.  A police  spokesman  said 
that  Kendricks  lost  control  of  the  mo- 
torcycle as  he  tried  to  move  ahead  of 
the  procession  to  block  traffic,  then  hit 
an  oncoming  truck. 

Police  officials  in  Dallas.  Houston.  San 
Antonio  and  other  cities  are  noticing  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  elderly 
people  falling  prey  to  the  "bank 
examiner's’’  or  "911"  scam.  A man 
identifying  himself  as  a police  officer 


calls  and  tells  the  victim  that  his  or  her 
account  at  a local  bank  was  being  tam- 
pered with.  The  victim  is  told  to  call 
911  for  verification,  but  when  the  vic- 
tim dials  the  emergency  number,  the 
caller,  who  has  not  hung  up,  plays  a 
recording  of  a phone  ringing.  Another 
person  answers  the  phone  and  then 
transfers  the  victim  to  the  "officer." 
Victims  then  withdraw  their  money  on 
the  scam  artist’s  instruction,  believing 
that  they  are  helping  an  investigation. 

Richard  Robinson,  who  had  been 
charged  with  capital  murder  in  the  July 
13  death  of  Lubbock  police  Sgt.  Kevin 
Cox,  was  released  from  jail  July  20  af- 
ter police  said  that  he  did  not  fire  the 
fatal  shot.  Robinson,  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  a standoff  with  police  after 
barricading  himself  inside  his  home, 
had  13  guns.  A preliminary  investiga- 
tion showed  that  none  of  the  guns  had 
been  fired.  Police  Chief  Dale  Holton 
stopped  short  of  saying  that  Cox  wa.s 
killed  by  friendly  fire.  Robinson  insists 
he  fired  no  shots  during  the  standoff. 


CALIFORNIA  — A Los  Angeles  po- 
lice officer,  identified  as  Edward 
Stepanian,  was  allegedly  involved  in  a 
domestic  dispute  in  which  he  threatened 
to  kill  himself,  days  after  he  killed  a 
man  in  an  off-duty  shooting.  Stepanian 
said  the  man  and  an  accomplice  had  at- 
tempted to  rob  him  and  that  he  acted  in 
self-defense.  Investigators  have  indi- 
cated that  they  have  found  no  evidence 
to  contradict  his  statement  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  talk  to  Stepanian. 
No  arrests  were  made  in  the  domesue 
dispute  incident. 

A 41 -year-old  man  was  arrested  for 
burglary  and  auto  theft  after  he  was 
caught  jaywalking  by  San  Diego  police 
Sgt.  R.  E.  Higgins.  Higgins  was  about 
to  let  the  man  go  with  a citation  when 
he  noticed  he  had  a speeding  ticket  and 
a wad  of  $100  bills  in  his  wallet.  A com- 
puter check  showed  that  the  man  was 
wanted  for  a burglary  in  La  Jolla  where 
he  allegedly  stole  a $20,000  ring,  a ve- 
hicle and  $5000  in  cash. 

A power  failure  in  Oceanside  cut  radio 
communications  for  about  six  minutes 
on  July  17,  leaving  police  and 
firefighters  with  no  link  to  dispatchers 
or  each  other.  The  failure  happened  less 
than  a month  after  a study  of  the  city’s 
emergency  radio  system  outlined  sev- 
eral options  for  improving  communi- 
cations. The  current  system,  which  is 
more  than  25  years  old.  provides  only 
spotty  coverage. 

More  than  2.000  inmates  in  Los  Ange- 
les County  were  jailed  past  their  release 
dales  between  1997  and  2000,  accord- 
ing to  county  reports.  The  release  er- 
rors occurred  largely  because  the  jails 
must  rely  on  handwrinen  instructions 
from  the  courts,  resulting  in  misinter- 
pretations and  clerical  errors.  A new 
computer  system  linking  the  courts  widi 
the  jails  is  not  expected  to  be  opera- 
uonal  until  spring  2003. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff’s  De- 
partment released  a report  this  week 
saying  that  it  would  consider  moving  a 


bomb  squad  truck  to  the  northern  par 
of  the  county.  The  report  came  in  re 
sponse  to  criticism  over  the  slow  re- 
sponse to  an  April  20  bomb  scare  a- 
Burbank  Airport.  The  score  shut  dowr 
part  of  the  airport  for  six  hours  and  dc 
layed  thousands  of  travelers  after  se 
curity  officials  detained  a passengei 
carrying  unidentified  vials  of  liquid  anc 
a laptop  computer.  The  airport  sum- 
moned a bomb  team  from  Whittier 
which  is  3 1 miles  away,  instead  of  the 
team  from  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment. The  squad  then  had  to  fight 
rush  hour  traffic  and  did  not  arrive  ai 
the  airport  until  an  hour  and  20  min- 
utes after  the  incident  began.  The 
sheriff’s  department  did  not  specify 
which  city  would  get  the  new  squad. 

Santa  Ana  police  organized  a fair  on 
Jackson  Street  as  the  culmination  of  a 
two-year  federally  funded  crime  pre- 
vention program  dubbed  Operation 
Orion.  The  project  was  launched  last 
year  with  the  arrests  of  dozens  of  drug 
suspects  and  weapons  dealers.  Since 
then,  the  police  have  stepped  up  patrols 
and  arrested  180  gang  members,  while 
at  the  same  lime  organizing  meetings 
with  residents,  sponsoring  street  clean- 
ups and  taking  children  on  field  trips. 
Residents  attending  the  fair  said  it  wa.s 
a welcome  scene  on  a street  that  in  the 
past  could  not  be  traversed  due  to  the 
dnve-by  shootings. 

In  Oakland  and  other  busy  stations  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  system,  surveillance  systems  arc 
being  installed  that  represent  the  latest 
in  video  technology.  Features  include 
live  streaming  video  of  sharp,  color 
images  with  up  to  500  lines  of  resolu- 
tion. compared  with  the  old  system’s 
1 60  lines  in  black  and  white  While  only 
partially  installed,  the  new  system  ha.s 
already  yielded  footage  that  helped 
police  solve  10  crimes. 

NEVADA  — The  state’s  crime  rate 
dropped  slightly  la.st  year,  and  by  unc- 
third  in  the  past  decade.  In  2000,  there 
were  41.5  crimes  per  1.000  people, 
compared  with  43. 1 the  year  before  and 
63  in  1991. 

OREGON  — A fire  that  caused 
$140,000  in  damage  to  a Junction  City 
apartment  complex  began  while  four 
residents  were  extracting  red  phospho- 
rous from  the  striking  strips  on 
matchbook  covers  for  us  in  the  manu- 
facture of  methamphetaminc.  Police 
said  there  were  30,000  to  40.000 
matchbooks  in  the  apartment. 

Former  Coos  County  sheriff  Mike  Cook 
has  proposed  to  county  commissioners 
that,  in  the  interests  of  deterring  crimi- 
nals, all  homeowners  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  a gun.  Commissioners 
have  agreed  to  consider  the  idea. 

WASHINGTON  - Seattle  police  of- 
ficers in  two  cars  fired  more  than  20 
rounds  at  each  other  July  10.  after  mis- 
taking each  other’s  vehicles  for  a sto- 
len police  car.  No  injuries  were  reported 
despite  the  fusillade.  The  incident  be- 
gan when  Zachary  Davis,  the  18-year- 
old  son  of  a slain  Seattle  officer,  alleg- 
edly stole  a police  car  from  the  North 
Precinct,  where  he  had  been  befriended 
by  officers,  and  then  led  police  on  an 
early-morning  chase.  He  was  arrested 
when  he  returned  the  stolen  vehicle  to 
the  precinct.  Three  officers  were  placed 
on  desk  duty  while  the  department  in- 
vestigated the  incident. 
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LeVs  get  physical: 

Deputies  get 
pass  critical 

^ith  icnnmation  as  (he  penalty  for 
failing  to  pass  a physical  agility  course, 
the  Hanover  County.  Va..  Sheriff's  De- 
partment is  giving  Its  employees  every 
opportunity  over  (he  next  three  years 
to  prepare  for  ihc  2004  exam. 

According  to  Investigator  Greg 
Crawford,  by  the  fall  the  department 
will  have  established  a standard  time 
for  completing  a test  that  includes 
spnnnng  and  the  performance  of  a num- 
ber of  tasks.  But  It  will  not  implement 
ihe  actual  nincss  standard  for  another 
wo  years  in  order  to  give  officers  "as 
nuch  opportunity  as  possible  to  run 
through  the  course,  gain  familiarity  and 
improve  their  times,"  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

Called  an  isccupational  simulation 
course,  the  exam  was  prompted  by  de- 
partment concerns  over  officer  sick 
time  and  on-duty  injuries,  among  other 
issues.  “The  adminislralion  here  is  very 
progressive  and  very  aggressive," 
Crawford  told  LEN.  “They  realized  that 
law  enforcement  is  a peculiar  profes- 
sion in  that  you’re  required  to  do  a great 
many  things  office  managers  do,  except 
occasionally  you  have  to  act  physi- 
cally." 

Officers  who  arc  not  fit  place  them- 
selves and  their  colleagues  in  jeopardy, 
said  Crawford.  By  developing  the  test, 
the  department  hopes  to  close  the  gap 
on  certain  questions  of  liability. 

"In  the  past  it  was  not  something  that 
was  thought  about,  hut  m Kxiay's  law 
enforcement  field,  you  can’t  escape  the 
fact  that  you  have  to  he  a physical  per- 
son in  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement 
And  that  includes  the  20-ycar  adminis- 
trative staff  who  have  not  been  on  pa- 
trol in  a long  time,"  he  said. 
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a boost  to 
fitness  test 

In  order  to  pass  the  simulation 
course,  deputies  must  first  get  a 
suspect's  description,  then  run  a short 
distance,  jump  over  a thrcc-foot  culvert, 
continue  to  spnnt  until  they  reach  a 
fivc-foot-high  wall,  scale  it.  then  run 
another  distance  until  they  come  to  a 
10-foot-long  low  crawl.  They  must  also 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  climb 
through  a window,  drag  a dummy,  iden- 
tify the  suspect  described  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course,  and  fire  their  weapon 
through  a six-inch-diameter  ring  with- 
out striking  It. 

"When  they  first  hear  it.  they  think 
It’s  horrible,  but  really  it’s  no  different 
than  having  a passing  score  on  your 
firearms  exam,  or  a passing  score  on 
your  emergency  vehicle  operation 
courses  you  have  to  pass  every  year,’’ 
Sgt.  Doug  Goodman  told  LEN.  “Every- 
body knows  that  in  four  years  you  have 
to  pass  this  thing.  That's  the  crux.  You 
have  four  years  before  this  thing  has 
teeth." 

Those  who  fail  also  get  "three  more 
whacks  at  the  bat."  said  Goodman  — 
essentially  another  year  in  which  to 
train  for  it.  The  department  has  a deputy 
with  a master’s  degree  in  exercise 
physiology  who  will  help  develop  in- 
dividualized programs  for  officers,  he 
said.  The  special  training  will  not  be 
mandated,  but  will  serve  as  guidance. 

“We  have  some  gazelles  — that’s 
the  only  way  to  call  them  — and  they 
can  do  this  thing  in  4S  seconds.”  said 
Goodman.  "But  the  shenff.  who  is  57 
years  old,  did  in  a minute  and  seven 
seconds,  and  he  is  no  Olympic  athlete.” 

There  is  also  a financial  incentive 
to  getting  fit,  noted  Crawford.  In  addi- 
tion lo  Ihe  mandatory  test,  which  all 
personnel  must  pass  regardless  of  their 
interest  m physical  fitness,  the  agency 
has  also  created  u voluntary  program, 
participation  in  which  is  part  of  the 
agency’s  four-step  career  development 
path.  Each  step,  he  said,  is  5 percent  of 
a deputy’s  mid-range  salary.  At  the  top 
level,  an  employee  can  earn  20  percent 
above  baseline  pay. 

“It’s  a huge  financial  (benefit]  to 
stay  on  the  career  development  path." 
said  Crawford. 


States 

DNA- 

For  some  states,  the  influx  of 
S30  million  from  the  federal 
government  over  the  next  18 
months  for  the  analysis  of  500,000 
DNA  samples  could  not  come  too 
soon. 

A bill  signed  in  December 
authorizes  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  pay  for  the  analysis  of 
the  balf-million  samples.  A total  of 
as  much  as  1 million  samples 
collated  from  criminals  has  yet  to 
be  tested,  including  180.000  rape 
kits  from  across  the  country, 
according  lo  Anomey  General 
John  AshCToft- 

“Ideally,  with  current  technol- 
ogy, any  delays  in  obtaining  lest 
results  should  be  at  most  a matter 
of  days  rather  than  weeks,  months 
or  more,"  he  said  at  a press 
conference  on  Aug.  1. 

In  Utah,  the  stale’s  crime  labs 
are  up  against  a backlog  of  cases 
that  might  force  tliem  to  overshoot 
a standard  30-day  turnaround  time. 
Since  March  1 , evidence  from  40 
homicides  or  attempted  homicides 
has  been  received,  with  each  case 
having  as  many  as  100  pieces  of 
evidence  to  be  analyzed.  That 
figure  does  not  include  work 
needed  to  be  done  on  lesser  crimes. 

niinois  lawmakers,  meanwhile, 
are  concerned  that  a bill  signed  in 
June  by  Qov.  George  Ryan,  which 
would  raise  from  26  to  37  the 
number  of  felonies  for  which  DNA 
profiles  may  be  created,  will  swell 
a backlog  of  cases  just  as  stale 
forensic  scientists  had  begun  to 
whittle  it  down. 

Under  Hou.se  Bill  452, 
offenders  convicted  of  concealment 
of  a homicidal  death,  stalking, 
residential  burglary,  causing  a 
catastrophe  and  aggravated  battery 
with  a firearm  must  submit  a blood 
sample  to  state  police.  Until  1999, 
the  slate  only  profiled  sex 
offenders.  Then  a law  was  passed 
that  allowed  profiling  to  be  done 
for  12  other  crimes.  The  addition 
of  the  1 1 new  offenses  could  add 
65.000  to  85,000  profiles  a year  to 


struggle  to  ease 
testing  backlog 


fllinois’s  DNA  data  base,  said  Dave 
Sanden,  a spokesman  for  the  state 
police,  which  maintains  the  system. 

State  Representative  Tom  Dart,  a 
Chicago  EJeroocrat.  said  he  worried 
that  future  state  laws  expanding  the 
testing  of  convicts  could  outstrip 
federal  funding.  The  General 
Assembly,  he  told  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  "will  be  adding  more  and 
more.” 

The  wail  on  an  average  DNA  test 


And  not  a moment  too 
soon,  an  infusion  of 
federal  funds  to  speed 
the  analysis  of  a million 
or  more  untested 
genetic  samples  from 
criminals. 


is  presently  eight  months,  with  1 .300 
cases  outstanding,  said  State  Police 
Director  Sam  Nolen.  “But  we  do 
(high-profile)  heater  cases  immedi- 
ately if  the  police  department 
requests,”  he  told  The  Sun-Times. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  crime 
labs  have  gotten  s6me  relief  from  the 
DNA  workload.  A new  facility  will 
open  in  Shelby  County,  Tenn..  in 
November  which  will  not  only 
expedite  analyses,  but  bring  together 
police  and  forensic  scientists,  said 
Agent  Samera  Zavaro  of  the 
Tennessee  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
who  will  be  the  regional  supervisor 

“Agents  now  spend  so  much  time 
on  the  road  traveling  from  Nashville 
to  Memphis  to  work  a case  that  it  is 
time-consuming  for  everyone 
involved,”  she  told  The  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

The  $2.8-million  lab  will  house  30 
agents,  said  21avaro.  and  will  handle 
DNA.  firearms  identification,  blood 


and  alcohol  tests  and  other  finvnsic 
evidence  from  Shelby  County  and 
West  Tennessee.  It  will  take  up 
some  of  the  workload  placed  onf 
area  law  enforcement  agents  when 
the  University  of  Tennessee  closed 
its  toxicology  lab  in  May. 

“Our  workload  went  up  100 
percent  and  this,  on  top  of  the 
backlog  of  work  we  already  haye, 
has  made  it  difiiculL”  said  TBl 
Agent  Lanny  Wilder. 

With  a staff  of  100.  the 
California  DNA  Convicted  Felon 
Data  Bank  eliminated  a backlog  of 
200,000  unanalyzed  blood  samples 
in  June.  “The  people  that  work  in 
our  DNA  lab  took  on  what  many  of 
our  critics  said  was  an  impossible 
task,”  said  Attorney  General  BUI 
Lockyer,  who  had  made  getting  rid 
of  the  backlog  one  of  his  goals 
when  he  took  office  in  1999.  ‘This 
year  we  have  made  cold  hits  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  week,  and  we  have 
made  as  many  cold  hits  this  year  as 
we  have  in  the  previous  seven 
years  combined,”  he  told  The 
Associated  Press. 

'Die  forensic  scientists  who 
accomplished  the  task  were  hired 
less  than  a year  ago  when  the 
Legislature  approved  a $4.5- 
million  increase  in  the  1999-2000 
budget  and  nearly  $10  million 
more  for  the  following  year.  With 
the  additional  funds,  the  seven- 
year-old  data  bank  was  able  to 
acquire  new  equipment  and  train 
staff  in  DNA  technology. 

Innocence  protection 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  begun  holding  hearings  on 
the  Innocent  Protection  AcL  a bill 
that  would  expand  access  to  DNA 
testing  and  set  up  a national 
commission  to  ensure  the  compe- 
tency of  lawyers  representing  poor 
defendants  in  death-penalty  cases. 

“Wc  have  a duty  to  get  involved 
— to  try  to  contain  the  crisis  — 
before  an  innocent  person  is  put  to 
death,"  said  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 
(D.-Vt.),  the  committee’s  chairman. 


When  it  comes  to  firearm  safety,  some 
cops  don’t  practice  what  they  preach 


Although  police  officers  publicly 
promote  gun  safety,  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  pailicipaled  in  a recent 
study  of  firearm  storage  practices  seem 
to  hold  to  a “do  as  1 say,  not  as  I do," 
approach  when  it  came  to  their  own 
weapon  safely  habits. 

In  a study  released  m July,  research- 
ers from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina examined  the  practices  of  207 
members  of  an  unidentified  Southern 
law  enforcement  agency,  nearly  all  of 
them  white  males.  Nearly  half.  44  per- 
cent. said  they  kept  loaded,  unlocked 
guns  in  ihcir  homes.  Eighty  percent,  Ihe 
study  said,  reported  owning  one  or  two 
fireanns  in  addition  to  the  their  service 
weapon.  Half  told  researchers  they 
owned  weapons  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  and  theu*  families  from  ven- 
geance-seeking criminals,  while  an- 
other third  said  they  owned  firearms  for 
hunting  or  recreational  activities. 

Storage  practices  were  influenced 
by  whether  youngsters  were  present  in 


the  home,  with  the  55  percent  of  offic- 
ers who  had  children  proving  to  be 
about  twice  as  likely  to  employ  safe 
storage  methods  as  those  who  did  not. 
Of  those  with  children,  65  percent  re- 
ported keeping  firearms  unloaded,  and 
69  percent  said  they  kept  their  weap- 
ons locked  up. 

“An  important  factor  underlying 
officers’  unsafe  storage  practices  relates 
to  keeping  firearms  accessible  for  pur- 
poses of  self-protection.’’  said  Dr. 
Tamera  Coyne-Beasley,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  community  pediatrics  and  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  UNC  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  study’s  principal  au- 
thor. "This  research  highlights  the  need 
to  further  develop  firearm  safety  de- 
vices that  allow  officers,  who  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  daily,  lo  store  their 
weapons  safely  in  the  home  inacces- 
sible to  children,  yet  quickly  accessible 
to  them.”  she  said. 

The  authors  collected  data  in  No- 
vember and  December  of  1 998  with  the 


help  of  a ranking  official  in  the  agency. 
A similar  study  conducted  without  that 
assistance,  they  said,  resulted  in  an  un- 
acceptable response  rate,  since  many  of 
the  participants  assumed  that  the  re- 
searchers were  "antigun." 

There  is  a dearth  of  literature  on  the 
attitudes  of  law  enforcement  and  safe 
storage  of  weapons,  the  study  noted. 
The  only  such  study  was  conducted  in 
1994  when  researchers  representing 
themselves  as  parents  of  young  children 
called  100  police  departments  to  ask 
what  measures  they  recommended. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  participating  agen- 
cies said  trigger  locks.  52  percent  sug- 
gested portable  lock  boxes,  and  32  per- 
cent advised  the  separation  of  guns  from 
ammunition.  Yet  more  than  one-third 
of  respondents  reported  not  using  any 
of  those  methods  for  storing  their  own 
firearms,  according  lo  the  earlier  study, 
which  was  cited  by  UNC  researchers. 

“Because  of  the  role  that  law  en- 
forcement agents  play  in  firearm-re- 


lated injury  prevention,  and  their  po- 
tential to  be  collaborators  with  health 
professionals,  theu  opinions  have  im- 
plications for  the  rate  of  widespread 
adoption  of  safe  firearm  storage  prac- 
tices." the  researchers  said. 

Inthe  UNC  study,  nearly  all  partici- 
pating officers  agreed  with  mandatory 
safety  training  as  a requirement  to  own- 
ing a firearm.  They  also  strongly  sup- 
ported the  enforcement  of  storage  and 
registration  laws  (77  percent),  and  a 2 1 - 
day  waiting  period  with  background 
check  as  a prerequisite  to  buying  a fire- 
arm (83  percent).  Seventy-five  percent 
agreed  with  government  regulations  to 
childproof  handguns,  and  nearly  as 
many  — 7 1 percent  — said  the  gov- 
ernment should  make  it  more  difficult 
lo  buy  handguns  as  a means  of  keeping 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

Only  58  perdsnt  believed  that  a onc- 
gun-a-monih  rule  would  reduce  illegal 
gun  trafficking.  And  37  percent  said 
fewer  guns  would  lead  to  less  crime. 
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May  I see  your  papers,  please? 


Denver  may  add  non-citizens  to  hiring  pooi 


Finding  il  an  uphill  battle  to  produce 
qualified  applicants  now,  and  faced  with 
massive  attrition  in  the  near  future,  the 
Denver  Police  Department  is  consider- 
ing widening  the  recrtiiting  pool  by  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  hiring  non-U.S.  citi- 
zens as  police  officers. 

In  July,  Chief  Gerald  R.  Whitman 
sent  a memorandum  to  the  city’s  Civil 
Service  Commission  asking  that  it  ex- 
amine whether  Denver’s  citizenship 
requirement  should  be  maintained,  or, 
if  not,  whether  permanent  resident 
aliens  (PRAs)  need  to  seek  citizenship 
before  they  can  be  employed  as  offic- 
ers. Implementing  such  a policy  would 
entail  a change  in  the  city's  chaner, 
which  currently  states  that  Denver  of- 
ficers must  be  "loyal  citizens"  of  the 
United  States. 

"Due  to  a variety  of  economic  fac- 
tors, the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
cants to  become  police  officers,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  limited,"  Whitman 
wrote. 

The  issue  was  raised  last  year  by  the 
Denver  Police  Latino  Organization, 
which  contended  that  allowing  legal 
residents  to  join  the  agency  would  in- 
crease the  applicant  field  and  allow  for 
greater  diversity.  The  proposal  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  the  leadership  of  the 
agency’s  Black  Police  Officers  Orga- 
nization, said  the  memo. 

According  to  research  done  by  de- 
partment officials,  the  state’s  Police 
Officers  Standards  and  Training 
(POST)  board  does  not  require  citizen- 
ship for  certification.  Legal  residents 


may  also  serve  in  the  nation’s  military. 
A listing  of  such  facts,  posted  by 
Whitman  and  read  during  roll  call,  in- 
cluded a roster  of  municipal  police 
agencies  that  do  not  require  citizenship 
for  employment.  Among  them  are 
Arvada  and  L^ewood,  Colo.;  El  Paso. 
Texas;  Honolulu;  Chicago;  Virginia 
Beach.  Va..  and  Portland.  Ore.  In  addi- 
tion, neither  the  Colorado  State  Patrol 
nor  the  Denver  Shenff’s  Department 
have  a citizenship  requirement.  Appli- 
cants need  only  be  a PRA  entitled  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 

"My  approach  is  to  get  the  best 
qualified  candidate  for  the  department, 
to  expand  the  candidate  pool  as  much 
as  possible.”  Whitman  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"It’s  competitive  here  in  Colorado,  as 
it  is  nationally,  and  you  see  your  neigh- 
boring agencies,  that’s  one  of  the  re- 
quirements they  don’t  have." 

Sgi.  A1  Velarde  of  the  El  Paso  Po- 
lice Department  said  his  agency’s 
policy  was  already  in  place  when  he 
Joined  the  force  nearly  20  years  ago. 
Even  the  requirement  that  applicants  be 
residents  of  El  Paso  has  been  loosened. 
“It  has  been  something  that  I recall  from 
years  back  and  is  not  a new  practice." 
he  told  LEN. 

Applicants  to  the  department  must 
undergo  and  successfully  complete  a 
background  check,  among  other  re- 
quirements. They  must  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  agency,  such  as  previous 
employment  and  family  information, 
and  the  names  of  fnends  who  could  talk 
to  investigators. 

"All  the  information  has  to  be  pro- 


Many  cities  already  hire 
resident  aliens  as  police, 
but  some  question 
how  non-citizens  can 
swear  to  uphold 
the  Constitution. 

vided  to  us  and  if  we  can’t  reach  those 
people,  then  of  course  that  information 
will  be  missing  and  could  be  subject  to 
them  not  getting  accepted  to  the  acad- 
emy.” said  Velarde.  "They  don’t  get  any 
special  treatment,  they  still  have  to  pro- 
vide the  information." 

In  Lakewood,  two  of  the  police 
department’s  top  officers  are  legal  resi- 
dents. one  who  hails  from  Canada  and 
the  other  from  Scotland,  said  Kathy 
Cable,  a department  spokeswoman. 

"There’s  such  a large  pool  and  we’re 
not  even  tapping  into,  and  there's  no 
reason  not  to."  she  told  LEN.  In  the 
wake  of  Whitman’s  recent  comments, 
said  Cable,  Lakewood  has  received 
calls  from  Italy,  and  another  from  a 
Swedish  national  Uving  in  Minnesota. 
"They’re  out  there,  they’re  willing  to 
work,  and  they  have  the  qualifications," 
she  said. 

While  the  Arvada  Police  Depart- 
ment has  a similar  policy  to 
Lakewood’s,  it  does  not  have  any  non- 
U.S.  citizens  working  there  currently, 
said  Susan  Medina,  a department 


Feds  end  gun-buyback  effort, 
and  some  see  NRA’s  handiwork 


Gun  control  advocates  are  pointing 
to  the  elimination  of  a federal  weapons 
buyback  program  in  July  as  the  latest 
in  a recent  series  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Bush  administration  to  roll  back  all 
such  measures,  in  deference  to  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  to  the  det- 
nment  of  public  safety. 

On  July  23.  the  U S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
alerted  public  housing  authorities  that 
grant  money  could  no  longer  be  used 
for  buying  back  firearms  from  private 
owners.  Under  the  $15-million  initia- 
tive launched  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration in  1999,  local  police  departments 
were  given  up  to  $500.(K)0  to  buy  guns 
in  and  around  public  housing  for  a sug- 
gested price  of  $50.  The  weapons  were 
then  destroyed.  The  program  was 
slashed,  said  officials,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  could  not  prove  its  effectiveness 
in  taking  guns  off  the  street. 

, Critics  of  the  program  also  ques- 
tioned whether  HUD  funds  meant  to 
take  drugs  off  the  street  could  legally 
be  used  to  buy  guns.  A study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  conducted 
at  the  request  of  Representative  James 
Walsh  (R,-N-Y).  found  that  they  could 
not.  Walsh  called  the  buyback  program 
a waste  of  housing  money.  "Gun 
buyback  programs  like  this  are  ineffec- 
tive at  pulling  guns  off  the  streets  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,"  he  told 
The  Washington  Post. 

But  the  program  has  been  popular 
with  many  police  agencies,  including 
the  Washington.  D.C.,  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  which  spent 
S2S0.000  in  2(X)0  in  municipal  and  fed- 


eral money  to  buy  3.362  guns.  "Mea- 
suring prevention  is  a hard  thing  to  do.” 
Executive  Assistant  Police  Chief 
Terrance  W.  Gainer  told  The  Post.  “All 
I can  say  is.  those  are  guns  that  won’t 
be  used  in  a crime  or  by  a child  or  in  a 
domestic  violence  situation." 

To  gun  control  proponents,  how- 
ever, the  withdrawal  of  the  program  is 
evidence  of  the  administration’s  efforts 
to  erode  gun  laws.  ‘This  is  pure  pay- 
back — another  item  the  administra- 
tion is  checking  off  the  NRA  wish  list," 
said  Jim  Kessler,  a spokesman  for 
Americans  for  Gun  Safety: 

"When  the  NRA  said  they'd  be 
working  out  of  the  White  House.  I 
didn’t  realize  that  they'd  be  setting  up 
offices  in  all  the  other  departments, 
too."  said  Representative  Carolyn 
McCarthy  (D.-N.Y.). 

But  HUD  officials  said  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  program  did  not  mean  that 
gun  violence  would  not  be  fought  The 
administration  has  proposed  spending 
$560  million  for  that  purpose  over  the 
next  two  years  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment by  increasing  the  ranks  of  pros- 
ecutors. among  other  measures,  said 
HUD  spokeswoman  Nancy  Segerdahl. 

The  elimination  of  the  Communi- 
ties for  Safer  Guns  Coalition  came  just 
weeks  after  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  proposed  shortening  from  90 
days  to  24  hours  the  length  of  time  that 
the  government  can  hold  the  records 
from  gun  buyers’  instant  background 
checks.  The  plan  would  still  allow 
records  to  be  audited,  he  said,  but  would 
better  protect  the  privacy  of  gun  own- 
ers. Ashcroft’s  proposal  was  called  a 


"step  in  the  right  direction"  by  the  NRA. 

In  July,  the  House  backed  Ashcroft’s 
plan,  rejecting  by  a vote  of  268-161  a 
bill  by  Representative  James  Moran 
(D.-Va.)  that  would  have  required  the 
FBI  to  continue  its  policy  of  holding 
such  records  for  three  months.  Senator 
Charles  Schumer  (D.-N.Y.)  has  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  Senate 

Ashcroft  also  announced  that  the 
Justice  Department  was  preparing  a le- 
gal opinion  arguing  that  individuals, 
and  not  just  groups,  are  constitution- 
ally entitled  to  own  firearms.  The  posi- 
tion reverses  one  adopted  in  1973  dur- 
ing the  Nixon  administration. 

Also  in  July,  John  R.  Bolton,  the 
undersecretary  of  stale  for  arms  con- 
trol and  international  security  affairs, 
said  the  U.S.  would  oppose  even  nego- 
tiations that  could  lead  to  a binding  le- 
gal agreement  to  curb  illegal  small  arms 
trafficking.  The  comments  were  made 
during  a United  Nations  conference 
aimed  at  finding  ways  to  curtail  the  il- 
licit international  traffic  in  small  arms. 
The  U.S.  would  not  join  any  pact,  he 
said,  that  infringed  on  the  Second 
Amendment  right  to  bear  arms. 

"The  United  States  believes  that  the 
responsible  use  of  firearms  is  a legiti- 
mate aspect  of  national  life."  Bolton 
said.  Americans,  he  concluded,  do  not 
find  all  guns  "problematic." 

A study  of  the  global  arms  trade 
presented  at  the  conference  found  that 
U.S.  to  be  the  leader  m the  manufac- 
ture and  expert  of  small  arms  and  am- 
munition. Almost  half  of  the  world’s 
551  million  "known  firearms"  are  le- 
gally owned  here,  the  study  said. 


spokeswoman.  "Our  policy  is  if  you 
have  a legal  right  to  work  in  this  coun- 
try, you  are  more  than  welcome  to  ap- 
ply for  a job  in  the  Arvada  Police  De- 
partment." she  told  LEN. 

In  Chicago,  the  citizenship  issue  is 
under  review,  said  Sgt.  Larry  August- 
ine of  the  agency’s  personnel  division. 
"We  don’t  know  which  way  to  go,"  he 
said.  "We  do  hire,  naturally,  citizens, 
resident  aliens  that  have  u work  pcmiit, 
and  we’re  looking  at  people  who  have 
temporary  work  permits  because  they 
do  have  an  expiration  date  and  we're 
reviewing  that  because  if  they  can’t  re- 
new a work  permit,  that  could  create  a 
problem."  Augustine  told  LEN. 

In  Denver,  Whitman’s  proposal  has 
met  with  stiff' resistance  from  some  city 
officials  and  from  the  police  union. 
David  Neil,  president  of  the  Denver 
Police  Protective  Association,  accused 
the  department  of  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  recruit  from  the  surrounding 
area.  Denver,  he  told  LEN.  has  to  be 
made  a more  attractive  place  to  work 
with  salaries  at  least  equal  to  if  not  sur- 
passing those  of  other  local  agencies. 
The  department  has  not  made  an  all- 
out  effort  to  recruit.  Neil  charged. 

“There  are  maybe  one  or  two  people 
who  recruit,  and  their  idea  of  recruit- 
ment so  far  has  been  military  bases 
around  the  country  and  things  like  that," 
he  said.  "That’s  all  well  and  good,  but  1 
still  think  there  is  a great  pool  of  people 
out  there  and  with  the  economy,  the  way 
it’s  going.  I think  it  will  only  get  better 
for  us  to  recruit.” 

The  police  department  is  not  respon- 
sible for  recruitment,  said  Whitman;  the 
city’s  civil  service  commission  handles 
that  job.  Of  those  who  lake  the  agency’s 
wntten  exam.  94  percent  pass,  he  noted. 
"It’s  not  an  elimination.  I read  the  back- 
ground and  total  package  that  civil  ser- 
vice does  and  the  quality  of  a candi- 
date is  questionable  at  times.  Why 
would  we  want  to  take  a marginal  can- 
didate when  we  could  have  the  best 


qualified  candidate?"  Whitman  told 
LEN.  "That  is  a recruitment  issue,  one 
port  of  which  is  who  do  you  allow  to 
apply  and  take  the  test  ” 

Neil  also  disputed  the  deponment’s 
contention  that  it  needs  a more  diverse 
force  with  officers  who  luc  bilingual. 
There  arc  no  shortages  in  that  area  of 
which  he  is  aware,  he  told  LEN. 

Another  problem  the  union  sees 
arising  from  the  recruiting  und  hinng 
of  legal  resident  aliens  is  the  quality  of 
buckgroundi.clirokk.  ‘Computer  data 
bases  that  wc  use  for  now  obviously  arc 
not  available  in  any  other  country,”  said 
Neil.  "Some  do  have  their  own  systems, 
but  whether  we’d  have  access  to  them 
would  have  to  be  proven.  Background 
checks  would  be  difficult,  there’s  no 
doubt." 

According  to  a sl.'itcmcnt  issued  by 
the  DPPA,  allowing  officers  to  be  hired 
who  arc  not  citizens  would  create  u 
mercenary  force.  ’This  officer  would 
be  paid  to  enforce  laws  and  police  the 
residents  of  Denver  und  he  isn’t  even  a 
citizen  of  this  country,"  it  said.  "If  [my] 
history  still  serves  me.  wars  have  started 
over  just  such  activities." 

El  Paso’s  Sergeant  Velarde  said  that 
although  the  agency  accepts  non-citi- 
zen applicants,  that  practice  has  not 
exempted  the  department  from  expen- 
encing  the  same  recruitment  woes  as 
any  other  around  the  nation. 

The  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  is  just 
"a  spit  across  the  river”  from  El  Paso, 
said  Velarde.  "Wc  are  one  community." 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  de- 
partment IS  made  up  of  local  residents, 
including  Mexican  citizens  who  may 
legally  work  in  El  Paso.  "It's  something 
we've  hud,  and  whether  it  affects  our 
hinng  IS  not  something  wc’vc  thought 
about.”  he  said.  "Because  we’ve  had 
this  for  some  time,  it’s  nut  an  option, 
it’s  not  ‘Well.  let's  expand  and  get  le- 
gal residents.’  We’re  having  some  dif- 
ficulty trying  to  recruit  for  our  depart- 
ment." 


Cop's  playground 
dream  comes  to  life 


Clearwater,  Ra.,  police  Sgt.  Wilton 
Lee  Jr.  can  still  recall  what  it  was  like 
growing  up  in  the  city's  Garden  Avenue 
neighborhood,  where  small  front  yards 
and  busy  highways  afforded  the  area’s 
children  little  room  to  play  And  os  Lee 
patrolled  the  community  as  supervisor 
of  the  department's  community  polic- 
ing team,  it  looked  as  though  little  had 
changed  since  he  was  a youngster  at- 
tending the  local  elementary  school. 

But  last  year.  Lee  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  that.  On  his  rounds,  he  spot- 
ted a vacant  parcel  of  land  abutting  a 
carpet  business.  He  thought  the  prop- 
erty would  make  a perfect  playground. 

"All  the  time  I spent  growing  up 
here,  there  was  actually  no  place  to  go." 
said  the  43-yeor-old  Lee.  "There  was 
no  park  or  playground  that  we  could 
call  our  own  or  walk  down  the  street  to 
and  enjoy.  I remember  those  days  and  I 
often  drive  by  and  see  these  kids  throw- 
ing a football  in  the  middle  of  the 
street."  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

With  the  help  of  Frcdd  Hinson,  u 
fnend  from  the  city’s  Neighborhood 
Services  Division,  Lee  learned  that  the 
property  was  owned  by  AmSouth  Bonk 
Hinson  suggested  that  the  police  depan- 


ment  approach  the  bank  about  donat- 
ing the  land,  said  Lee.  "Lo  and  behold, 
they  said,  ’Yes.  a great  opportunity,  you 
can  purchase  the  land  for  payment  of 
back  taxes."  he  said. 

"Our  chief  of  police,  Sid  Klein, 
came  up  with  the  money  lo  purchase 
the  properly,"  Lee  said,  noting  that 
more  than  $5,000  was  paid  by  the 
agency  using  seized  drug  money. 

The  rest  of  the  money.  $57.0(X)  was 
raised  through  public  and  pnvate  do- 
nations. The  president  of  the  North 
Greenwood  Association.  Jonathan 
Wade,  directed  one  poieniiul  donor  to 
the  project  who  gave  $28,000.  "It  kind 
of  snowballed  from  there."  said  Lee 
"We  got  money  from  a wced-and-sced 
project,  the  Allegheny  Foundation  con- 
tributed $4,000." 

By  December,  Lee  said,  the  depan- 
mem  hopes  to  have  a playground  with 
swings,  slides  and  a picnic  shelter  com- 
pleted. The  groundbreaking  is  due  to 
lake  place  on  Sept.  22.  "1  believe  in 
working  with  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity to  try  to  create  a better  life  for  ev- 
erybody." said  Lee.  "and  this  aciuall> 
working  where  you  grew  up  and  being 
able  to  make  a difference  is  what  it’s 
all  about." 
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Going  out 
in  style 

He  was  a character,  a genius  and  the 
one  of  the  world’s  finest  innovators  in 
the  field  of  crime  fighting,  according 
to  no  less  a pair  of  observers  than  New 
York  City  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
and  former  police  commissioner  Will- 
iam J.  Bratton,  both  of  whom  attended 
service,s  last  month  for  Jack  Maple,  the 
self-proclaimed  "crookologist"  whom 
many  credit  with  the  development  of 
Compstat. 

Maple,  48,  died  on  Aug.  4 of  colon 
cancer.  A Queens-bom  transit  police 
officer,  he  rose  “to  nothing  less  than  a 
nationally,  internationally,  recognized 
icon  — the  cop  who  cleaned  up  New 
York."  said  Giuliani  of  the  colorful, 
former  police  official. 

Compstat.  which  Maple  compared 
to  Britain’s  use  of  radar  against  Nazi 
bombers,  was  the  concept  that  revolu- 
tionized enme  fighting  during  the  mid- 
1990s  by  allowing  police  to  act.  instead 
of  Just  react,  and  giving  top  olficials  the 
opportunity  to  directly  question  lower- 
level  commanders  and  hold  them  more 
accountable. 

'■Jack  Maple  cleaned  out  the  whole 
middle  level  of  bureaucracy."  said  Ri- 
chard Emery,  a civil  rights  attorney. 

Since  its  creation,  the  Compstat  ap- 
proach has  been  adopted  by  police 
agencies  across  the  nation.  It  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  by  Commis- 
sioner John  Tlmoney.  Bratton's  former 
second  in  command,  and  to  Baltimore 
by  Edward  T.  Norris,  another  former 
New  York  deputy  commissioner 
Compstat  has  been  used  to  reduce  crime 
in  New  Orleans  and  Newark,  as  well. 

In  1996,  Compstat ’s  creators  were 
cited  as  Law  Enforcement  News’s 
People  of  the  Year.  In  a LEN  interview 
at  the  time.  Maple  said  of  the  system: 
‘This  could  be  adopted  anywhere  in  the 
world  And  I would  be  very  happy  to 
demonstrate  that  anywhere,  against 
anyone  who  thinks  thc*y  can  do  any  dif- 
ferently.’’ 

After  leaving  the  NYPD  out  of  loy- 
alty to  Bratton,  who  was  forced  out. 
Maple  and  John  Linder,  who  had 
served  as  a private  consultant  to  the 
commissioner,  formed  the  Linder 
Maple  Group,  which  spread  the 
Compstat  proccs-s  to  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Maple  and  Bratton  first  met  in  1990 
when  Bratton  assumed  command  of  the 
New  York  Transit  Police.  Maple,  who 
had  achieved  a measure  of  notoriety  for 
chasing  subway-crime  suspects  above 
ground,  in  the  process  irritating  supen- 
ors  who  resented  the  extra  paperwork, 
became  the  agency’s  youngest  investi- 
gator at  27.  His  official  rank  was  lieu- 
tenant when  Bratton  appointed  him 
deputy  commissioner  It  was  a quan- 
tum move,  akin  to  a Coast  Guard  lieu- 
tenant being  made  a three-star  admiral 

he  Navy,  noted  ■Thomas  A-  Hepetto. 
idem  of  the  Citizens  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

“He  vowed  to  work  up  the  career 
ladder  until  he  had  more  bullies  under 
him  than  over  him,’’  said  Bratton,  who 
called  Maple  the  smartest  man  on  crime 
maners  he  had  ever  met.  He  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  Maple's  Charts 
of  the  Future,  a rudimentary  version  of 
Compstat  he  created  which  used  col- 
ored pins  to  map  out  the  crime  situa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  subway  sys- 
tem. 


Throughout  the  funeral  services 
held  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  city  and 
department  officials,  both  present  and 
former,  told  stories  about  the  colorful 
former  police  official.  It's  true,  insisted 
Timoney.  that  Maple  once  borrowed 
$20,000  from  a loan  company  and  blew 
it  all  on  a stay  ai  the  Plaza  Hotel.  And 
yes.  Maple  did  sketch  out  the  core  com- 
ponents of  the  city's  crime-reduction 
plan  on  a cocktail  napkin  at  the  Elaine’s, 
the  trendy  Manhattan  watering  hole  for 
the  city's  elite. 

Maple  was  buried  in  his  trademark 
double-breasted  pin-striped  suit,  spec- 
tator shoes  and  hand-knotted  bow  tie. 
with  his  homburg  and  cigar  at  his  side. 
And  yes.  he  was  wearing  spats. 

Taking 
a bullet 

After  pushing  a deputy  out  of  the 
line  of  fire,  Lee  County.  Miss.,  Sheriff 
Harold  Lee  Presley  took  a fatal  bullet 
in  July  during  a shootout  with  a fugi- 
tive kidnapper  who  had  refused  to  stop 
for  a routine  roadblock. 

Presley.  52.  was  the  first  cousin  once 
removed  of  another  (and  more  famous) 
Presley,  Elvis,  In  fact,  said  deputies, 
they  would  know  when  their  boss  was 
in  the  building  because  he  would  pipe 
“Jailhouse  Rock"  or  other  hits  by  the 
King  through  the  public  address  sys- 
tem. His  death,  they  said,  was  a devas- 
tating blow. 

“He  was  my  friend,  very  close 
fnend,"  said  Chief  Investigator  Ttrry 
Jones.  “He  had  a heart  as  big  as  the 
state."  Presley  was  also  a friend  of 
Jerry  Roberts,  a state  wildlife  conser- 
vation officer.  “He  always  told  us.  ‘Any 
way  you  need  us.  Just  let  us  know."’ 

A 14- year  veteran  of  law  enforce- 
ment, Presley  replaced  intenm  Sheriff 
Ed  Crider  in  1993.  He  won  reelection 
twice,  garnering  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  vote  in  1998.  Three  years  ago. 
Presley  was  presented  with  the  Buford 
Pusscr  Award  for  outstanding  law  en- 
forcement work.  The  honor  is  named 
for  the  Tennessee  sheriff  who  died 
fighting  organized  crime. 

Presley  was  also  instrumental  in 
getting  a 200-bed  adult  Jail  and  a 26- 
bed  Juvenile  detention  center  built.  Us- 
ing inmate  labor,  he  remodeled  the  old 
county  Jail  into  an  inmate  work  center. 

In  his  Tupelo  office,  the  walls  were 
covered  with  photographs  of  friends 
and  families,  many  of  them  of  Elvis, 
whose  grandfather  was  the  brother  of 
Harold  Presley's  father. 

’Tve  lived  here  all  my  life  and  I re- 
ally felt  he  was  the  very  best  sheriff 
we've  ever  had."  said  Gwen  Garrett, 
a retired  teacher  who  had  taught  two  of 
Presley’s  three  children.  "He  treated 
everyone  as  if  they  were  of  equal  im- 
portance," she  told  The  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

The  incident  that  cost  Presley  his  life 
on  July  6 began  when  the  fugitive,  Billy 
Slone,  sped  past  a roadblock  set  up 
weekly  by  the  sheriff’s  department  to 
look  for  drugs  and  stop  drunken  driv- 
ers. With  officers  in  pursuit.  Stone 
pushed  a naked,  bound  woman  out  of 
his  pickup  truck.  Wrecking  his  vehicle, 
he  then  fled  on  foot.  Some  five  hours 
later,  in  Auburn,  a retired  Tupelo  po- 
lice officer,  Bobby  Norris,  called  au- 
thorities because  of  barking  dogs. 

Presley,  along  with  Norris  and  a 
deputy.  Jack  Tate,  approached  the  util- 
ity shed  that  the  dogs  had  surrounded. 


When  they  opened  the  door,  Slone  be- 
gan shooting.  According  to  Chief 
Deputy  Steve  Brooks,  the  sheriff 
pushed  Tate  out  of  the  way  and  returned 
fire.  Both  Presley  and  Norris  were  shot 
three  times;  Stone  was  killed. 

"At  the  very  least,  he  kept  his  deputy 
from  being  wounded,  and  may  have 
saved  his  life."  said  Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  Safety  spokesman  Warren 
Strain. 

Age  is 
no  barrier 

Neither  age  nor  arthritis  could  keep 
50-year-old  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y..  police 
recruit  Thomas  A.  Volk  from  graduat- 
ing with  his  24-member  academy  class 
in  July. 

Volk,  a former  volunteer  firefighter 
and  paramedic  with  the  Grand  Island 
Fire  Company,  is  not  the  oldest  person 
ever  to  enter  the  Niagara  County  Law 
Enforcement  Academy,  That  honor 
goes  to  a 5 1 -year-old  graduate  from  the 
class  of  1984.  But  he  may  well  be  the 
last  person  in  his  sixth  decade  to  do  so. 

Under  a change  in  slate  law.  no  one 
over  the  age  of  35  will  be  allowed  to 
take  the  course,  said  Police  Superinten- 
dent Christopher  J.  Carlin.  The  only 
exception  will  be  for  those  with  appro- 
priate military  service,  for  whom  the 
cutoff  will  be  extended  to  41 . 

Despite  Volk's  age.  though,  Carlin 
said  he  had  been  sold  on  the  recruit 
from  the  beginning.  "He  had  no  prob- 
lem with  the  strength  and  agility  tests," 
Carlin  told  The  Buffalo  News.  “He  did 
well  on  the  oral  interview.  With  his 
maturity,  1 think  he's  going  to  bring  a 
nice  balance  into  the  department." 

After  spending  approximately  four 
years  as  a medical  technician  at  Attica 
state  prison.  Volk’s  decision  to  become 
a police  officer  later  in  life  was  based 
on  having  seen  the  “human  condition 
at  its  best  and  worst,"  he  said.  “I  feel  1 
can  lend  my  experience  to  the  conuim- 
nity  in  a positive  manner  and  help  out 
our  youth  before  they  stray.  That's  what 
I told  the  chief  during  my  interview." 

The  academy  was  not  easy,  he  said. 
Although  Volk  impressed  co-director 
Lieut.  Les  Kachurek  with  his  physi- 
cal ability,  he  learned  that  “an  old  man 
tires  easily"  — and  has  more  medical 
issues.  During  the  first  week  of  train- 
ing. Volk  popped  his  knee  out  and 
learned  he  has  arthritis  in  both  of  them. 
He  credits  his  classmates  for  helping 
him  work  his  way  through  it. 

“All  of  us.  not  Just  the  Niagara  Falls 
(officers),  functioned  as  one  unit."  said 
fellow  trainee  and  Niagara  Falls  rookie 
Benjamin  J.  Pasiak.  “When  one  of  us 
fell  behind,  the  rest  of  us  would  lift  him 
up  and  help  him." 

Despite  the  twisted  ankles  and  dis- 
located finger  bones  — and  Volk’s  knee 
— Kachurek  said  the  group  had  been 
"problem-free."  The  chemistry  within 
the  class  was  “remarkable.’’  he  said. 

Time 
to  walk 

Faced  with  the  likelihood  of  replace- 
ment after  the  next  mayoral  election. 
Allentown.  Pa..  Police  Chief  Carl  Held 
retired  in  August  to  become  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Lehigh  County  Depart- 
ment of  Emergency  Management. 


Held  was  appointed  chief  in  1999 
after  serving  25  years  with  the  agency. 
Now.  at  the  age  of  50.  he  said  he  was 
not  sure  how  many  more  opportunities 
would  be  coming  his  way. 

Both  mayoral  candidates.  Republi- 
can Bob  Lovett  and  Democrat  Roy 
Afflerbacb,  have  said  they  planned  to 
pick  a new  chief,  and  have  called  on 
incumbent  MayorWilliam  Heydtto  let 
his  successor  decide  the  next  police 
leader.  But  Heydt  said  he  would  make 
whatever  decision  he  felt  appropriate. 
"When  they’re  mayor,  they  can  make 
the  decision,”  he  told  The  (Allentown) 
Morning  Call. 

Held’s  uncertain  future  with  the  po- 
lice department  convinced  him  it  was 
time  to  leave.  While  he  liked  law  en- 
forcement. he  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  job  offer.  “Yes,"  said  Held, 
“that  was  something  that  was  in  the 
back  of  my  mind.” 

Still,  it  will  be  hard  to  walk  away 
from  his  career,  he  said.  His  goal  as 
police  chief  was  to  get  his  officers  more 
in  touch  with  the  community  they  are 
serving.  There  is  always  time,  he  said, 
to  get  out  of  cars  and  talk  with  people. 
He  considered  the  department's  com- 
munity policing  and  qualily-of-life  pro- 
grams as  signal  accomplishments. 

Held  came  under  criticism,  how- 
ever, for  having  the  agency  join  the  state 
police  in  June  for  Operation  Thunder- 
storm. an  initiative  aimed  at  quelling  a 
spate  of  gun  violence  in  Allentown. 
Some  said  the  decision  to  team  up  with 
the  state  police  made  the  city  look  as  if 
it  could  not  handle  its  own  problems. 
Held  has  fended  off  such  accusations 
by  pointing  to  the  program’s  success. 
“How  many  times  have  you  been  shot 
at  since  we  started  this?"  he  asked. 

Matter  of 
perception 

When  Fresno's  new  chief,  Jerry 
Dyer,  remarked  dunng  his  swearing- 
in  ceremony  last  month  that  law  en- 
forcement is  under  enormous  public 
scrutiny  today,  he  spoke  from  personal 
experience. 

A veteran  Fresno  officer.  Dyer,  42. 
served  as  assistant  chief  under  Ed  Wio- 
chester.  Shortly  after  city  officials 
chose  him  for  the  post.  The  Fresno  Bee 
reponed  that  Dyer  had  twice  faced  in- 
ternal affairs  investigations.  As  an  of- 
ficer in  his  20s,  Dyer  had  been  accused 
of  engaging  in  illegal  sex  with  a 16- 
year-old.  He  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
confirm  or  deny  the  allegations,  and  no 
charges  were  ever  filed. 

“Over  the  past  several  months,  and 
more  specifically  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  my  family  and  1 have  been  scru- 
tinized. embarrassed  publicly  and  suf- 
fered more  than  anyone  can  ever  imag- 
ine," Dyer  said.  "My  mother  has  been 
impacted  the  most  as  a result  of  this 
scrutiny,  causing  her  health  to  decline." 

The  swearing-in  speech  was  as 
much  about  his  own  life  as  it  was  about 
law  enforcement  in  general.  The 
media’s  focus  on  policing,  said  Dyer, 
may  be  harming  the  public's  perception 
of  the  profession.  He  cited  an  Ontario 
police  officer  survey  that  found  that  the 
image  of  police  officers  has  declined 
over  the  past  decade  by  87  percent. 
Moreover,  those  surveyed  said  they  felt 
law  enforcement  was  portrayed  unfairly 
by  the  media  78  percent  of  the  time. 
"The  Fresno  police  organization  will  do 
all  we  can  to  demonstrate  we  are  a pro- 


fessional organization.”  said  Dyer. 

At  the  top  of  his  agenda  will  be  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  agency’s 
budget  and  special  units.  Dyer  also 
called  for  more  bicycle  and  foot  patrols. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  community  per- 
ception of  the  force,  Dyer  said  he  would 
establish  a Professional  Standards  Unit 
and  a Chief’s  Advisory  Board. 

“I  believe  that  we  have  a perception 
problem  and  maybe  we  haven’t  done 
as  good  a job  as  we  could  listening  to 
the  concents  of  the  community,”  he 
noted  after  the  ceremony. 

Hitting 
the  road 

New  Orleans’  No.  2 police  official, 
Ronal  Serpas.  became  the  No.  1 law 
enforcement  official  some  3,000  miles 
to  the  northwest  in  August  when  he 
assumed  corrunand  of  the  2,100-mem- 
ber Washington  State  Patrol. 

Serpas.  41,  served  with  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department  for  2 1 years. 
Rising  through  the  ranks,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  police  superintendent 
and  chief  of  operations  in  1996,  the  p>osi 
he  will  be  leaving.  During  that  time, 
Serpas  burnished  his  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity by  helping  to  clean  up  the  noto- 
riously corrupt  agency  and  establish- 
ing a merit-based  promotional  system. 

“We  took  away  the  discretion  of  the 
captains  to  promote  the  good  ol’  boys,” 
he  told  The  Associated  Press.  “It 
opened  up  the  doors  to  minorities  and 
females."  In  the  past  four  years,  the 
number  of  women  on  the  force  has  more 
than  doubled,  from  7 percent  to  1 5 per- 
cent. Serpas  noted. 

The  city’s  murder  rate  has  also 
plummeted  by  55  percent  over  the  past 
five  years.  In  fact.  New  Orleans  led  the 
nation  in  reducing  violent  crime,  with 
a decline  of  46  percent  between  1996 
and  1999. 

In  introducing  Serpas.  who  will  suc- 
ceed Annette  Sandberg  as  state  patrol 
chief,  Washington  Gov.  Gary  Locke 
praised  the  chief’s  record  of  "helping 
to  reduce  violent  crimes,  cleaning  up 
the  New  Orleans  Police  Department 
and  making  residents  feel  safer." 

Serpas  pledged  to  continue  working 
aggressively  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment in  his  new  state,  and  promising 
an  agency  "hallmarked  by  openness, 
accessibility  and  accountability.” 

Although  he  began  his  career  with- 
out a high  school  diploma,  Serpas  has 
since  gone  on  to  obtain  not  only  his  di- 
ploma and  a college  degree,  but  a 
master’s  in  general  administration  and 
a doctorate  in  urban  studies.  He  credits 
his  second  wife,  Jill,  with  pushing  him 
to  get  an  education,  and  New  Orleans 
Police  Superintendent  Richard 
Penningtoo  for  supporting  him  while 
he  earned  his  degree  on  the  Job. 

Said  Lieut.  Marlon  DefUlo,  com- 
mander of  public  affairs.  "It’s  a big  loss 
for  us.  but  definitely  your 
(Washington’s)  gain.”  Serpas,  he  said, 
was  like  a big  brother,  always  willing 
to  teach  and  inspire  his  fellow  officers. 

“He’s  not  an  aristocrat."  said 
Defillo.  “He  employs  the  philosophy 
that  everyone’s  opinion  counts.” 


Law  enforcement. 
Policing. 

Public  safety. 

By  whatever  name,  It's 
still  a people  business. 
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^Running  a piate  for  a date. 


Data  base  misuse  helps  officers  stalk  & harass 


In  a world  where  personal  data  is  so 
readily  accessible  to  anyone  with  a 
computer,  not  even  police  are  immune 
to  the  temptation  of  using  ill-gained 
information  for  personal  use.  A law 
enforcement  data  base  in  Michigan  ap- 
parently provided  dozens  police,  fed- 
eral agents,  dispatchers  and  security 
guards  with  enough  facts  about  civil- 
ians and  co-workers  that  they  were  able 
to  stalk  them,  wreak  vengeance  and 
generally  harass  them. 

The  abuses  of  Michigan's  Law  En- 
forcement Information  Network 
(LEIN)  were  chronicled  in  July  by  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  which  ran  a multi- 
part series  on  the  problem.  According 
to  the  newspaper,  more  than  90  mem- 
bers of  law  enforcement  organizations 
over  the  past  five  years  have  abused  the 
data  base.  Sharing  information  gleaned 
from  the  system  is  a misdemeanor  of- 
fense in  Michigan,  punishable  by  up  to 
90  days  in  jail  and  a $500  fine. 

Developed  in  1 967,  the  system  uses 
the  rei's  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  the  Michigan  Secretary  of 
State’s  records  of  vehicle  registrations 
and  driving  histories  and  other  data 
bases  to  provide  information  on  arrest 
warrants  and  sex  offender  status,  as  well 


as  home  addresses,  weapons  permits 
and  other  personal  data.  Police  need 
only  enter  someone’s  license  plate  num- 
ber to  access  the  information.  More  than 
3 million  background  checks  per  month 
are  conducted  through  LEIN. 

Timothy  Carey,  who  retired  this 
summer  as  Plymouth  Township’s  po- 
lice chief,  told  The  Free  Press:  ‘Tm  not 
going  to  be  so  naive  as  to  say  an  officer 
hasn’t  seen  a pretty  girl  and  run  her 
plate.” 

The  practice  is  so  common,  said 
former  Memphis  Police  Chief  Philip 
Ludos.  that  it  is  called  “running  a plate 
for  a date.” 

In  1999,  Ludos  fired  a part-time 
member  of  the  force  for  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer,  after  the  officer  was 
found  to  have  stalked  a St.  Clair  Shores 
woman  whom  he  met  on  the  Internet 
with  personal  information  he  had  found 
about  her  through  LEIN.  The  officer. 
Scott  Woods,  also  worked  as  a Macomb 
County  Jail  guard. 

According  to  a Memphis  police  in- 
cident report  and  a Macomb  County 
sheriff’s  investigation  report.  Woods 
had  asked  a friend  in  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  to  gather  the  information 
for  him.  Then  he  began  corresponding 


Were  NYC  murders 
cleared  improperly? 


An  unusually  high  rate  of  homicides 
closed  by  one  New  York  City  police 
detective  during  the  early  1990s 
through  "exceptional  clearance”  — a 
term  used  when  the  suspect  has  died  or 
been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  — 
has  raised  enough  suspicion  that  inves- 
tigators on  the  department’s  cold-case 
squad  are  considering  reopening  more 
than  a dozen  of  his  cases. 

A probe  launched  by  Police  Com- 
missioner Bernard  Kenk  marks  the  first 
time  the  agency  has  ever  conducted  a 
mass  review  of  such  cases.  “Murder  is 
the  ultimate  crime."  he  told  The  (New 
York)  Daily  News,  “and  people  who 
commit  murder  should  understand  that 
the  NYPD  will  never  abandon  these 
cases  until  justice  is  served.” 

Not  only  does  abuse  of  exceptional 
clearance  "empower  people  to  commit 
murder.”  said  Chief  of  Detectives  Wil- 
liam Allee.  but  it  diminishes  the 
public's  confidence  in  police.  Said  an- 
other police  official'  “Aside  from  allow- 
ing a killer  to  remain  free,  you're  blam- 
ing someone  who  can’t  speak  up  for 
himself  and  is  forever  in  police  records 
as  a murderer." 

The  investigation  centers  on  80 
murder  cases  cleared  by  Sgt.  Michael 
Race  between  1 989  and  1991  — 47  of 
those  through  exceptional  clearance. 
Race.  SO.  retired  in  1993  and  has  since 
set  up  a private  practice  specializing  in 
exonerating  the  wrongly  convicted.  In 
May.  he  helped  free  Anthony  Faison 
and  Charles  Shepherd,  who  had  un- 
justly served  14  years  for  the  murder 
of  a livery  driver. 

But  in  1999.  the  former  detective 
came, under  fire  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  three  men  were  sent  to  prison  based 
on  the  testimony  of  his  informant.  Dana 
Gamer,  who  later  recanted.  According 
to  Steven  Wasserman,  a Legal  Aid  law- 
yer representing  one  of  the  men.  Gar- 
ner was  supplied  with  information  by 
Race,  who  had  encouraged  him  to  tes- 
tify about  a crime  he  did  not  see. 


“People  with  criminal  histories  are  very 
soft  targets. ...  It's  easy  to  pin  something 
on  a guy  in  that  position.”  he  told  The 
Daily  News. 

Race  spent  six  years  of  his  20-ycar 
career  at  Brooklyn's  75th  Precinct, 
sometimes  dubbed  The  Killing  Fields 
and  The  Dead  Zone.  Between  1989  and 
1991.  the  years  under  review,  the 
precinct's  5.6-square  miles  racked  up 
322  homicides.  Throughout  the  city, 
homicides  reached  unprecedented  fig- 
ures. In  1 989.  they  topped  1 .900  for  the 
first  time,  then  rose  even  higher  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  an  all-time  record  of 
2.245  murders. 

“Cops  talked  of  misdemeanor  ho- 
micides. public  service  killings;  if  you 
take  that  one  step  further,  you  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  pinning  an  unimportant 
killing  on  an  unimportant  figure,"  said 
Andrew  Karmen,  a professor  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  who 
analyzed  20  years  of  killings  for  his 
book.  "New  York  Murder  Mystery" 
(New  York  University  Press.  2000). 

He  told  The  Daily  News:  “There 
was  a time  when  cases  were  piling  up, 
the  NYPD  was  swamped  in  1990-91, 
records  were  being  set.  In  those  days, 
they  never  thought  that  a cold-case 
squad  would  someday  go  over  this. 
Maybe  some  detective  felt  it  would 
never  be  looked  at  again.” 

According  to  a police  source  cited 
by  The  Daily  News,  investigators  from 
the  chief  of  detectives’  inspections  unit 
have  reviewed  the  exceptional  clear- 
ance cases.  Nineteen  may  be 
reinvestigated  by  the  cold-case  squad. 
"They’  re  weak;  some  are  missing  DD5s 
[detectives'  interview  reports]  or  have 
no  conferrals  with  a district  attorney, 
which  is  mandatory.”  said  (he  source. 

The  number  of  cases  cleared  by  ex- 
ceptional clearance  at  the  7Sth  Precinct 
also  far  outstripped  other  busy  precincts 
in  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Bronx  and  upper  Manhattan,  according 
to  department  figures. 


with  the  woman  and  arranged  to  meet 
her  one  night  after  work,  according  to 
police  records  cited  by  The  Free  Press. 

Reports  said  that  Woods  had  fol- 
lowed the  victim  home,  had  begun  call- 
ing her  three  times  a day  both  at  home 
and  at  work,  and  described  her  height 
and  weight. 

Ludos  said  (hat  Woods  confirmed 
the  woman's  account  of  the  incident 
when  confronted.  He  also  resigned  from 
the  sheriff’s  department. 

In  Albion,  Officer  Louis  Tejada  was 
suspended  for  a day  without  pay  and 
put  on  probation,  but  not  terminated, 
when  he  used  LEIN  to  find  out  infor- 
mation about  an  18-year-old  cleaner  at 
a local  college  in  1999.  The  woman. 
Amber  Thomas,  filed  a complaint 
against  Tejada  when  he  began  pursu- 
ing her. 

While  Tejada  admitted  that  misus- 
ing LEIN  was  a mistake,  he  said  he  did 
not  feel  as  though  he  had  harassed  Tho- 
mas. Tejada,  who  is  divorced,  was  mar- 
ned  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

‘To  know  that  all  they  need  to  know 
is  your  name  and  put  it  in  a computer 
to  find  you  is  very  scary  for  me."  Tho- 
mas told  The  Free  Press. 

In  another  case,  a former  Troy  po- 
lice lieutenant,  aided  by  an  FBI  agent, 
used  LEIN  to  check  up  on  his  ex-wife’s 
new  husband.  The  data  was  then  used 
as  ammunition  in  a custody  battle. 
While  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  (he 
victim,  former  Oakland  County  Assis- 
tant EYosecutor  Cathy  McGuigan.  said 
It  helped  to  end  her  marriage 

Her  ex-husband.  John  Knechtges. 
was  repnmanded  and  suspended  for  a 
week  without  pay.  He  has  since  left 
policing.  The  FBI  agent.  James  Triano. 
received  a letter  of  censure  and  was  put 
on  probation  for  six  months. 

“When  you  stan  getting  into  the  ro- 
mantic entanglement  department.  I 


think  (hat’s  when  the  cops  abuse  it  a 
lot,"  McGuigan  told  The  Free  Press. 
"Anybody  who’s  ever  been  involved 
with  a police  officer  should  be  con- 
cerned about  it  happening  to  them." 

Even  fellow  officers  have  hud  their 
privacy  violated  through  LEIN.  When 
Adam  Garcia  assumed  command  a.s 
police  chief  m Center  Line  in  1 998.  his 
own  officers  ran  his  name  through  the 
system.  While  he  had  nothing  to  hide. 
Garcia,  who  has  since  leff  that  post,  said 
the  action  was  intended  to  harass  and 


The  federal  Officer  Next  Door  pro- 
gram. which  offers  deep  discounts  and 
other  incentives  to  police  willing  to  buy 
houses  in  troubled  neighborhoods,  is 
back  in  business  after  u four-month  sus- 
pension, during  which  time  corrective 
measures  were  enacted  to  prevent  fu- 
ture home-buyer  fraud. 

Nine  felony  convictions  and  15  in- 
dictments involving  police  officers 
prompted  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devulopment  (HUD)  to 
pull  the  plug  on  the  initiative  on  April 
1.  Under  the  terms  of  the  program,  of- 
ficers who  purchase  (he  available 
homes  at  half  price  must  agree  to  live 
in  them  for  three  years.  The  program  is 
an  attempt  to  upgrade  communities  by 
forging  a greater  bond  between  resi- 
dents and  law  enforcement.  [Sec  LEN, 
March31.2(XK),] 

But  some  officers  were  found  to 
have  violated  (he  contracts  by  buying 
the  houses,  then  renting  them  out  for  a 
profit  before  the  ihree-yeur  deal  ran  out. 
Others  were  resold,  or  abandoned.  An 
audit  by  HUD’s  Office  of  Inspector 
General  found  that  as  many  as  one  in 


intimidate  him.  “And  to  let  me  knov 
that  they  knew  oil  about  me  when  the) 
weren’t  supposed  to  know,"  he  told  Th* 
Free  Press. 

Genesee  County  Jail  Adniinisiruto 
Kenneth  Emigh  was  suspended  fo 
three  days  after  he  hud  deputies  run  thi 
license  plates  of  three  cars  witli  bumpe 
stickers  supporting  Sgt.  Chuck  Mclki’- 
campaign  for  shenff  lust  year.  Mclk 
was  running  against  incumbent  Shcrif 
Robert  Pickcll  in  the  Dcmocnitic  pn 
mary.  " 


five  home  buyers  broke  program  rules 
At  least  10  officers  have  pleaded  guillj 
to  defrauding  (he  program. 

‘There  is  no  doubt  we  needed  ti 
implement  more  aggressive  moniionnt 
and  tighten  controls."  said  HUl)  See 
retary  Mcl  Martinez. 

During  the  suspension,  HUD  stuff 
completed  a lop-to-hottom  review  oi 
program  procedures,  according  to  the 
agency.  Tlie  number  of  periodic  site 
visits  to  properties  will  be  increased  (i 
ensure  that  participants  ore  actually  liv 
ing  there,  and  contracts  will  be  modi- 
fied so  that  HUD  holds  a secured  note 
on  each  property  sold.  Tlie  measure  will 
make  occupancy  requirements  hilly 
enforceable,  said  the  agency. 

Other  actions  include  a coordinut- 
mg  office  for  the  program  in  Oklahomi) 
City  and  a training  video  outlining  re- 
quirements for  all  purchasers. 

HUD  is  also  taking  administrative 
action  against  program  violators,  de 
manding  repayment  of  approximately 
$1.2  million  from  54  participants,  in 
eluding  teachers  who  purchased  homes 
under  the  Teacher  Next  Door  program 


‘Officer  Next  Door’ 
is  back  in  business 


That  u\/as  then. 

September  1976 


A look  back  at  the  events 
of  this  month  25  years  ago, 
as  reported  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

• Ten  police  chiefs  from 
medium  to  larger  agen- 
cies form  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum  as  a 
way  of  promoting  debate, 
research  and  the 
professionalization  of  police 
management. 

• FBI  Director  Clarence  M. 
Ketley  comes  under  fire 
for  accepting  gifts  from 
subordinates  and  allegedly 
misusing  government 
property. 

• The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Califor- 
nia shuts  down  the  vener- 
able School  of  Criminology 
at  Berkeley,  culminating  a 
simmering  controversy  over 
a group  of  radical  criminolo- 
gists on  the  faculty  and 
growing  police  disenchant- 


"Under  the  law,  a police  department  must  hire  a 
person  who  is  gay.  You  simply  cannot  discriminate 
because  a person  is  gay  or  female  or  black  or  Latino." 

— Sort  Francisco  Police  Chief  Charles  Cain, 
in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News 


"I  could  just  see  myself  up  on  the  stage,  graduating  a 
class  of  recruits.  This  4-foot  11-inch  transvestite 
moron  walks  across  the  stage  toward  me.  4nd  I could 
see  myself  handing  out  a diploma. . .and  then  having  it 
kiss  me  instead  of  saluting." 

— Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis,  in  a speech 
criticizing  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  for 
"ruining  the  standards  of  police  agencies. ' 


ment  over  the  political  leanings 
of  the  school. 

• Sixty  top  black  police 
executives  flex  their  growing 
political  muscles  by  forming 
the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives  (NOBLE). 

• The  Police  Foundation 
forms  the  National  Advisory 


Commission  on  Higher 
Education  for  Police  Offic- 
ers, to  study  the  purpose, 
nature  and  future  of  college 
education  for  cops. 

• Amid  heated  debate,  the 
California  Legislature 
approves  a bill  ending  the 
state's  system  of  indetermi- 
nate sentencing,  which  had 
been  in  place  for  59  years. 
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Tangled  webs: 


Porno  links  taint 
PDs’  Web  sites 


One  good  trial  deserves 
another  — if  you’re  an  Indian 


The  Houston  Police  Dcpurtment 
vas  forced  in  July  to  fire  the  company 
hat  provided  ns  Web  site  with  its  search 
'nginc.  when  il  turned  out  the  firm  had 
illowcd  links  to  be  made  between  that 
ntemet  dtimain  and  pornographic  Web 
lies. 

Robert  Hurst,  a spokesman  for  the 
fPD.  su^d  the  agency  had  become 
iware  of  the  problem  through  a local 
elevision  station.  "They  started  putting 
nio  their  search  engine  off  of  our  Web 
itc  words  like  sex  and  crime  and  things 
ike  that."  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
slews.  "That’s  when  they  found  out  our 
Itc  was  linked  to.  shall  we  say.  less 
Icsirable  sites  than  a police  department 
vnuld  want  to  be  linked  to." 

Officials  in  Wcsi  Monroe.  1^..  were 
.imilarly  shocked  in  July  when  logging 
in  to  the  city’s  official  Web  site  also 
trought  up  pornographic  images  and 
inks  such  as  "upskiri  teenies"  and  "fc- 
ish  machine  ” 

Federal  authorities,  however,  say 
here  IS  nothing  that  could  be  done 
ibout  foreign-based  Internet  pomogra- 
ihers  who  legally  purchase  highly  vis- 
ble  Web  sites  when  they  arc  not  rcreg- 
Mcrcd  by  their  original  operators.  Civil 
iction  rather  than  criminal  prosecution 
nay  be  more  effective  in  such  cases, 
..lid  Sam  Maciiluso.  .in  FBI  spokesman 
n Monroe 

“This  is  real  disturbing  to  us."  said 
West  Monroe  Police  Chief  Larry 
.jBorde  ’Td  like  to  see  somebody  in 
ail  over  this." 


The  police  department  had  main- 
tained the  site  until  spring,  when  it  was 
allowed  to  lapse  in  anticipation  of  the 
city  planning  another  one  with  a dif- 
ferent Web  address,  said  Forrest  Dean. 
West  Monroe’s  computer  specialist. 

According  to  the  court  clerk  in  St, 
Landry  Punsh.  where  West  Monroe  is 
IcKatcd.  the  address  was  taken  over  by 
a company  in  Yerevan.  Armenia.  When 
Clerk  of  Coun  Charles  Jagneaux  tried 
to  buy  it  back,  along  with  another  offi- 
cial site  in  the  parish  that  had  been 
tainted,  the  company  asked  for  $5,000, 
then  dropped  the  pnee  to  $1,200,  “We 
didn’t  pay  the  blackmail."  said 
Jagneaux.  "We  just  switched  over  to 
another  one." 

Hurst  said  that  in  Houston’s  case, 
the  firm,  What-U-Scek.  had  been  spe- 
cifically chosen  because  it  did  not  ac- 
cept sponsored  links.  “The 
company... was  not  courteous  enough 
to  give  us  a call  and  let  us  know  that 
they  had  started  to  put  that  type  of  in- 
formation on  their  site."  he  told  LEN, 
“Since  1999.  they’ve  obviously 
changed  their  standards  and  policies 
and  now  they  have  sponsored  links  so 
on  their  server  if  you  type  something 
like  that  on  our  site,  that’s  going  to  pop 
up," 

To  make  sure  the  problem  does  not 
occur  again,  the  department  will  no 
longer  use  an  outside  company.  The  site 
is  now  linked  to  the  official  City  of 
Houston  domain,  which  makes  it  a 
closed  system,  said  the  agency. 


There  is  no  violation  of  the  Consii- 
tuiionai  ban  on  double  jeopardy  if  an 
Amencan  Indian  is  prosecuted  by  the 
federal  government  after  first  being 
convicted  by  a tribal  court  for  commit- 
ting a crime  on  another  tribe's  land,  ac- 
cording to  a ruling  by  a federal  appeals 
court. 

At  issue  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  was  whether  In- 
dian tribes  can  exercise  criminal  juris- 
diction over  all  Indians.  In  its  ruling, 
handed  down  in  June,  the  court  found 
that  they  may  under  the  1990  Indian 
Civil  Rights  Act  (ICRA).  which  affirms 
tribes'  "historical  and  inherent  sover- 
eign authority  over  non-member  Indi- 
ans." 

The  decision  stemmed  from  a case 
involving  Michael  L.  Enas,  a member 
of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  in  Ari- 
zona, who  had  pleaded  guilty  in  1994 
to  slabbing  and  wounding  a man  on  the 
While  Mountain  Apache  Tribe’s  land. 
Enas  was  sentenced  by  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  tribal  court  to  180 
days  in  jail  and  fined  $1,180. 

While  on  a work -release  program  in 
1995,  however,  he  failed  to  return  to 
custody.  During  that  time,  a federal 
grand  jury  returned  new  charges,  indict- 
ing Enas  for  assault  with  a dangerous 
weapon  and  other  charges  carrying  a 
lO-year  prison  sentence. 

The  U S.  district  court  threw  out  the 
indictment  on  the  grounds  that  the  tribal 
court  was  acting  as  an  arm  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  A three-judge  panel 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  court  reversed  that 
ruling,  and  called  for  a re-hearing  of 


the  case  by  the  full  court  to  determine 
whether  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
tribal  court  had  acted  with  inherent 
power  or  delegated  power  when  it  pur- 
sued the  case  against  Enas. 

The  appellate  panel  considered  two 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  United  Slates 
v.  Whcelcr(1978),  which  said  that  any 
bestowal  of  additional  power  to  a tribe 
granted  by  Congress  is  "delegated.”  and 
Duro  V.  Reina  (1990).  the  most  recent 
case  to  examine  the  issue,  in  which  the 
Court  ruled  that  a tribe’s  “inherenl" 
power  is  that  which  is  needed  to  con- 
trol its  own  internal  relations,  preserve 
unique  customs  and  maintain  social 
order. 

When  a tribe  exercises  inherent 
power,  the  circuit  court  noted,  "it  flexes 
its  own  sovereign  muscle."  This  dual- 
sovereignty  exception  to  double  Jeop- 
ardy permits  federal  and  tribal  prosecu- 
tions for  the  same  crime.  By  contrast, 
when  a tribe  exercises  power  delegated 
to  it  by  Congress,  it  said,  "the  double 
jeopardy  clause  prohibits  duplicative 


tribal  and  federal  prosecutions." 

In  ruling  that  tribes  have  an  inher- 
ent right  to  try  non-member  Indians,  the 
court  reinstated  federal  charges  against 
Enas.  The  iCRA,  which  was  expanded, 
said  the  court,  in  the  wake  of  the  Duro 
decision,  gives  tribes’  the  power  of  self- 
government.  including  criminal  juris- 
diction over  all  Indians. 

"Although  it  is  a little  tough  on  Mr, 
Enas,  the  long-term  implications  1 think 
are  what  the  tribes  would  want,"  Dor- 
othy Bracey.  a professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  New  York,  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News. 

"Recognition  of  their  powers  to 
prosecute  Indian  non-members  of  their 
tribe  has  been  a hotly  contested  issue," 
Bracey  noted.  "What  the  [appellate] 
court  does  here  is  recognize  that  it  is 
part  of  the  power  they  have  always  had 
as  sovereign  nations,  to  prosecute  In- 
dian non-members.  On  the  whole.  I 
think  the  implications  are  very  positive 
for  sovereignty." 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for 
bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  training 
groups,  college  classes  and  other  gatherings,  For  more 
information  on  how  you  con  help  improve  the  reoding 
diet  of  your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Deport- 
ment at  (212)  237-8442.  Fox;  (212)  237-8486.  E-mail; 
len@jJoy.cuny,edu. 


Announcing 

XXllI  International  Course  of  Higher  Specialization  for  Police  Services 

Policing  in  Multicultural  Societies 

1 7-27  October  2001 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  Huntsville,  Texas 


This  ten-day  program  will 
be  held  at  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  in  Hunls- 
vilie,  Texas.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  course  will  be 
held  in  the  United  Slates 
and  will  draw  representatives 
from  countries  such  as  Belgium, 

Botswana,  Canada,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  England,  Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Ko- 
rea, Mexico,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Taiwan,  Thailand,  and  Turkey.  Practitioners,  educa- 
tors, and  researchers  are  invited  to  attend. 

Registration  and  Accommodations 

Registration  only  ^ $500.00 

Daily  hotel  role  (single  occupancy)  = $65.00 

Single  occupancy  room  add  $200.00  to  all  inclusive  fee 

Spouses  program  add  $100.00 

All-inclusive  package  = $950.00 

includes  registration  fee.  ten  nights  in  hotel  (double  occupancy), 
local  iransporiaiion,*  conference  publications,  weekend 
activities,  continental  breakfast,  and  most  meals. 

• Local  t/ansportaiion  includes  transporution  lo  and  trom  George  Bush 
Intercontinental  Airport  and  Hobby  Airport  in  Housuin 


Invited  Speakers  u r u * . i 

The  following  list  is  illustrative  of  the  broad  range  of  invited  speakers,  representing  less  than  half  of  the  total 
group  of  national  and  international  experts. 

Jim  Albrecht.  Captain.  New  York  Police  Department;  Hans-Jorg  Albrecht.  Director,  Max  Planck  Institute;  Dr. 
Giuseppe  Barletta.  Studio  Associate  BarletiaCaldarera;  ChiefClarencc  Bradford,  Houston  Police  Depai^enl; 
Houston  Mayor  Lee  Brown;  Jeff  Builta.  DOD;  Judge  Natalia  Cheleg,  Russian  Magistrate;  Tomrny  Dayis. 

Director.  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety;  Kirpal  DhiUon.  Former  Director  General  of  Police,  India;  Christian 

Di  Mauro  Scientific  Secretariat  ol  the  Course  Directors;  Jim  Dozier.  Executive  Director.  Texas  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement;  Porksak  Durangkavibul.  Police  General,  Royal  Thailand  Police;  William  Dyson,  Senior 
Research  Associate,  Institute  for  Intergovernmental  Research,  FBI  (Retired);  Chief  Hank  Eckhart.  Huntsv.lle 
Police  Department;  Miguel  Gallcgo.  Comisario  Principal,  Spam;  Huntsville  Mayor  William  Green, 
Superintendent  Terry  Hillard.  Chicago  Police  Department;  Edouard  Janssens,  Vice  President  oflNTtRCfcNTtR. 
Belgium;  Gan-  Johnson,  Director.  Texas  Department  of  Criminal  Justice;  Kathleen  Kiernan.  Deputy  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms;  Xian-min  Kong.  Police  Liasion  Officer. 

Upage.  EUROPOL,  Belgium;  Dr.  Richard  Li,  DirectorofForensicScience  program  atSHSU;  Barbara  Mcl^nald. 
Assistant  Deputv  Superintendent,  Chicago  Police  Department;  Norman  Moleboge.  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Botswana;  Rodrigo  Paris-Sleffcns.  Former  Director  General,  United  Nations  Latin  Amencan  Institute  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime;  Chief  A1  Philippus,  San  Antonio  Police  Department;  Chiet  Charles  Ramsey,  Washington, 
DC  Police  Department;  Buck  ReveU,  PresidenL  LETN;  FBI  (Retired);  Antonio  Martinez  Rodnguez,  Assistant 
Altomey  General.  Tamulipas,  Mexico;  Kevin  Rooney.  Director,  Immigration  Naturalization  Service;  Dr.  Joseph 
Rvaii  NYPD  (Retired).  Professor.  Pace  College  NYC;  Roger  Van  Camp,  Belgium  Prosecutor  General;  Dr. 
Richard  Ward.  Dean.  Criminal  Justice  Center.  SHSU;  Dr.  Rita  Watkins.  Director,  Uw  Enforcement  Management 
Institute  of  Texas;  David  Webb.  Chief  Superintendent  (Retired),  Devon  and  Cornwall  Constabulary.  United 
Kingdom;  SherifTGuy  Williams.  Conroe  Sheriff’s  Department;  Dr.  Claudio  Zhanghi.  PresidenL  Intercenter 

For  information,  contact:  the  Conference  Coordinator  at  (936)  294-4875 
fax:  (936)  294-1653;  e-mail:  intercenter(§onxmail.shsu.edu 
www.cjcenter.org/lntercenter/ 

Simultaneous  translation  in  French  and  Spanish 
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Ethics  rule  imperils  undercover  probes 


The  ability  of  federal,  state  and  local  investigators  to 
conduct  undercover  operations  remains  in  jeopardy  a year  after 
a decision  by  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  held  that  all  attor- 
neys. including  federal  prosecutors,  must  abide  by  the  ethics 
rules  of  the  slate  in  which  they  practice. 

In  1998,  the  Oregon  Bar  Association  ruled  that  Daniel  J. 
Gaili.  a defense  attorney,  had  violated  its  rules  prohibiting 
fraud,  dishonesty,  deceit  and  misrepresentation  when  he  twice 
called  a health  maintenance  organization  he  was  planning  to 
sue.  posing  as  a doctor.  The  rule  was  backed  by  the  state's 
highest  court,  which  then  took  it  a step  further  by  staling  that 
the  decision  applied  to  federal  prosecutors  as  well.  Prior  to  the 
ruling,  the  justices  had  refused  to  grant  an  exemption  for  those 
involved  in  undercover  investigations. 

The  decision  has  placed  law  enforcement  at  all  levels  in  a 
bind,  but  it  has  virtually  paralyzed  Oregon’s  U.S.  attorney's 
office.  No  new  undercover  operations  with  other  federal 
agencies,  including  the  DEA  and  the  FBI.  have  been  approved 
since  the  court's  decision  on  Aug.  17.  2000,  and  some 
investigations  have  been  suspended  for  fear  of  disciplinary 
action  fix>m  the  state  bar.  Mike  Mosman,  the  interim  U.S. 
attorney,  called  it  his  “single  greatest  challenge"  and  a terrible 
problem. 

David  Szady,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI's  Oregon 
office,  sent  a letter  last  year  to  Representative  David  Wu.  a 
Democrat  from  Portland,  explaining  how  the  court  ruling  has 
hindered  the  investigation  of  an  ongoing  check  fraud  scheme 
involving  more  than  $1  million  in  losses  in  four  states,  as  well 
as  an  undercover  sting  operation  against  a Russian  organized 
crime  poup  in  Portland.  The  U.S.  attorney's  office.  Szady 
wrote,  also  refused  to  certify  the  agency’s  six-month  renewal 
of  an  Innocent  Images  undercover  operation,  which  targets 
\ ' 

Warm  bodies: 


child  pomographers. 

At  the  state  and  county  levels,  the  Gatti  ruling  has  forced 
police  to  work  independently  of  prosecuting  attorneys  while 
conducting  undercover  assignments.  “Obviously,  (the  decision 
has]  caused  us  a lot  of  problems  because  now.  our  attorneys 
cannot  work  with  our  investigators  on  any  case  in  which  there  is 

Oregon  Bar  Association 
rule  against  “fraud, 
dishonesty  & deceit”  jams 
federal  prosecutor’s  office. 

the  possibility  that  the  investigator  will  be  undercover  or  in  any 
way  misrepresent  themselves.”  said  Kevin  Neely,  a spokesman 
for  stale  Attorney  General  Hardy  Myers. 

While  police  are  capable  of  acting  autonomously.  Neely  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  the  court's  ruling  does  not  allow  for  the 
type  of  fortification  prosecutors  need  to  win  a case.  “It  means  the 
officer  has  to  read  the  minds  of  the  attorney,  and  the  attorney 
can't  really  say  anything  to  the  officer.”  Neely  said. 

The  attorney  general's  office  has  suspended  undercover 
operations  by  its  consumer  fraud  and  organized  crime  units. 

Said  Joshua  Marquis,  the  district  attorney  of  Clatsop  County 
and  president  of  the  Oregon  District  Attorneys  Association:  "I 
can't  even  allow  my  deputy  DAs  to  advise  the  local  drug  team  on 


proper  ways  to  use  an  informant.'' 

In  May,  the  Justice  Department  sued  the  state  bur  to  protect 
federal  prosecutors  from  disciplinary  action,  invoking  the 
supremacy  clause  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  them 
immunity  from  state  control  while  perfomung  federal  duties. 

Prosecutors  throughout  the  state  have  been  working  with 
the  bar  association  to  try  to  work  out  un  agreement,  said  Neely. 
This  year,  the  Legislature  passed  u statute  that  says  pro.secutors 
can  use  covert  activities,  but  there  is  still  the  issue  of  the  bar's 
disciplinary  rule.  While  attorneys  would  no  longer  be  breaking 
the  law,  they  could  still  face  anything  from  a repnmund  to 
disbarment  for  giving  investigators  advice  on  undercover 
assignments. 

A recommendation  from  the  bur  group  will  have  to  be 
brought  before  the  supreme  court,  which  ha.s  the  uuthonty  to 
revise  ethics  rules.  In  April,  the  court  rejected  as  too  broad  an 
earlier  rccommendulion  that  would  have  allowed  all  lawyers, 
not  just  prosecutors,  to  give  advice  on  undercover  stings. 

The  latest  recommendation,  said  Neely,  mirrors  the  state 
legislation,  but  includes  the  caveat  that  the  use  of  covert 
activity  must  come  as  a la.si  resort.  'That  presents  a Utile  bit  of 
a problem  for  prosecutors."  he  said.  "Certainly  the  defense 
attorney  will  never"  agree  that  it  was  the  only  alternative. 

“I  know  AG  Myers  here  and  Mike  Mosman  have  both 
alerted  the  Oregon  State  Bor  that  this  change  in  the  disciplin- 
ary rules  might  result  in  un  even  more  detrimental  impact  on 
our  ability  to  do  these,  because  now  whut's  going  to  happen  is 
we’re  going  to  engage  in  an  undercover  mvesiiguiion  and  then, 
not  do  all  the  investigatory  work  that  we're  doing  now  to  close 
these  cases,”  he  told  LEN.  "Instead,  we'll  rely  on  the  investi- 
gation. which  has  some  chance  of  being  thrown  out  of  the 
courtroom." 

y 


Depleted  force  will  have  to  “make  do” 


The  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Police  De- 
partment will  have  to  "make  do.”  says 
Chief  J.W.  Cowan,  until  the  city  can 
hire  officers  to  replace  at  least  some  of 
the  roughly  one-third  of  the  force  who 
have  left  in  the  past  two  years  — 10 
percent  in  just  the  last  six  months. 

Prompted  by  the  department’s  offer 
of  early  retirement  packages,  some  30 
officers  left  between  1999  and  2000. 
The  agency  was  left  shorthanded.  which 
in  turn  led  to  others  leaving  the  force 
because  they  felt  overworked  and  fear- 
ful of  their  safety,  said  Dennis  Butler, 
president  ofthe  police  union  and  an  11- 
year  veteran. 

"When  they  gel  an  opportunity  to 
work  somewhere  else  with  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  better  pay.  they  run.” 
he  told  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  "I 
want  the  politicians  to  get  off  their  butts 
and  start  hiring  officers." 

Although  budgeted  for  72,  the  East 
St.  Louis  force  now  has  just  6S  officers 
to  protect  a city  of  3 1 .542  residents.  On 
some  nights,  the  streets  are  patrolled  by 
six  officers:  at  other  limes,  just  three, 
said  Butler.  To  relieve  police  from 
working  their  current  heavy  overtime 
shifts.  Mayor  Debra  Powell  told  The 
Post-Dispatch  that  she  hoped  to  hired 
six  officers  from  other  local  depart- 
ments and  two  former  city  officers. 

East  St.  Louis  is  in  a "state  of  emer- 
gency.” Powell  said  in  July.  “I  told  the 
City  Council  that  we  are  in  trouble." 
she  said.  "I  tried  to  urge  the  council  a 
year  ago  (to  take  action),  but  they  just 
didn’t  listen.  There  is  on  emergency  to 
get  more  officers  here  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  street." 

According  to  former  East  St.  Louis 
patrolman  Mark  Krug,  who  left  the 
force  earlier  this  year  to  join  the 
Collinsville  department,  the  city  had 
become  too  dangerous.  A five-year  vet- 
eran of  the  East  St.  Louis  Police  De- 
partment. Krug  said  he  was  afraid  he 
would  be  taken  off  a drug  task  force 


and  put  back  on  the  streets. 

‘The  bottom  line  — I wanted  to  go 
home  to  my  family.”  he  told  The  Post- 
Dispatch.  "The  officers  were  tired  and 
they  were  being  forced  to  stay  over  and 
work  another  eight-hour  shift.” 

Officers  could  be  disciplined  for 
refusing  to  work  overtime,  said  Krug. 
And  morale  was  low  because  police 

An  early  retirement 
incentive  package 
triggers  a wave  of 
departures  in  East  St. 
Louis,  but  the  police 
chief  remains  upbeat 
about  surviving  the 
“crunch.” 

have  been  working  without  a union 
contract  for  more  than  two  years.  Add 
in  the  number  of  officers  who  take  lime 
off  for  vacation  and  sick  leave,  and  the 
already  low  numbers  on  the  street  drop 
even  further,  he  said.  “They  are  just 
hurting  for  officers,"  said  Krug. 

Another  officer.  Tom  Bolentine,  left 
the  force  last  year  to  become  a used- 
car  salesman.  The  breaking  point  for 
him.  he  told  The  Post-Dispatch,  was 
when  the  tension  began  affecting  his 
relationship  with  his  family.  He  knew 
it  was  time  to  quit,  said  Balentine.  when 
he  snatched  his  son  out  of  a chair  and 
almost  threw  him  against  the  wall. 

"They  wanted  you  to  double  over 
every  night."  he  said.  "We  were  short- 
handed  and  somebody  was  going  to  gel 
killed" 


Chief  Cowan,  who  maintains  that 
Balentine  quit  before  he  could  be  fired 
for  working  at  an  auto  dealership  when 
he  was  on  sick  leave,  nonetheless  con- 
cedes that  the  agency  has  been  having 
a hard  time  of  late,  although  he  claims 
that  no  officers'  lives  have  been  in  put 
in  jeopardy. 

"If  you  follow  procedure  here,  you 
will  go  home  to  your  family."  he  said. 
“Our  record  speaks  for  itself." 

The  last  East  St.  Louis  officer  to  die 
in  the  line  of  duty  was  on  May  25, 1 973, 
when  Patrolman  Manuel  Farmer  111  was 
shot  by  a sniper. 


Cowan  said  the  city  has  met  its  goal 
of  having  two  officers  for  every  1 .000 
residents.  By  comparison,  the  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  Police  Department  has  twice  that 
ratio. 

“What  we  have  considered  here  is 
making  do  with  what  we  have,"  he  said 
in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "It's  just  like  running  a home.  If 
you  don't  have  it,  you  moke  do  — ba- 
sically. by  using  what  we  have  here. 
And  there  are  other  agencies  that  have 
come  in  and  helped  us  make  do." 

The  Slate  Police.  Cowan  told  LEN. 
have  patrolled  city  streets.  Also  on  call 


are  the  U.S.  marshal  and  the  St.  Clair 
County  Sheriff's  Deportment. 

"1  do  believe  the  city  will  be  able  to 
hire  and  I look  forward  to  that,"  he  ^atd. 
"We're  going  through  what  1 consider 
to  be  a crunch  at  this  time  and  hope- 
fully. we'll  be  able  to  get  out  of  it.” 

The  department  currently  has  at 
least  23  upplicanls  who  passed  an  eli- 
gibility lest  in  May.  Once  that  list  is 
certified  by  the  city’s  Police  and  Fire 
Board,  said  Cowan,  a substantial  num- 
ber should  be  hired,  provided  that  they 
pass  background  checks  and  other  re- 
quirements. 


Personnel  shuffle: 

PDs  feel  the  manpower  pinch 


A rvundup  of  developments  af- 
fecting police  manpower  in  various 
Jurisdictions  nationwide. 

CALIFORNIA  — An  increase  in 
emergency  response  time  in  the  Sun 
Fernando  Valley  and  throughout  Los 
Angeles  has  fueled  critics’  assertions 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment is  an  understaffed,  demoralized 
force.  Median  emergency  response 
time  in  the  Valley  grew  from  8 min- 
utes and  24  seconds  last  year  to  9 
minutes  and  12  seconds  for  the  week 
of  July  8 — a 9.5-percent  jump.  In 
comparison,  the  city  of  San  Diego 
has  a response  average  of  7.2  min- 
utes, and  Chicago,  about  two  min- 
utes. 

FLORIDA  Charlotte  County 
Sheriff  Bill  Clement  in  July  assigned 
four  additional  detectives  to  the 
agency's  Major  Crimes  Unit  aixl  re- 
assigned the  eight-member  K-9  unit 
to  road  patrol  as  part  of  a redistribu- 
tion of  manpower.  Clement’s  request 


for  a $5. 2-million  budget  increase, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  hire 
42  new  employees  and  give  SS.OOO 
raises  to  deputies,  was  declined  in  May 
by  county  commissioners. 

GEORGIA  — The  Richmond  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  in  July  said  it 
would  be  reassigning  deputies  from  its 
crime  suppression  teams  to  patrol 
Augusta’s  downtown  entertainment  dis- 
trict. The  redeployment,  prompted  by 
attacks  in  June  on  four  men  in  two  sepa- 
rate incidents,  is  particularly  difficult 
for  agency  in  light  of  a $1.2-miilion 
budget  mandated  by  the  Augusta  Com- 
mission this  year. 

MISSOURI  — A lack  of  manpower  is 
causing  response  tunes  to  911  calls  in 
Kansas  City  to  rise  to  unacceptable  lev- 
els. Deputy  ChiefCiregory  Watkins  said 
in  June.  After  the  end  in  mid-March  of 
a 90-day  experiment  in  which  more 
than  too  officers  had  been  shifted  from 
desk  jobs  to  help  respond  to  emergency 
calls,  response  time  rose  from  8.30  min- 


utes in  the  Cemral  Patrol  Division  to 
an  average  of  9.53  minutes  the  fol- 
lowing month.  The  worst  average 
time  in  April  was  12.57  minutes  in 
the  North  Division,  as  compared  with 
11.46  minutes  the  previous  month. 

VIRGINIA  — The  Richmond  Po- 
lice Department  has  cut  the  number 
of  officers  assigned  to  the  city's 
middle  and  high  schools  from  12  to 
three  due  to  a shortage  of  patrol  per- 
sonnel Insured  of  having  one  officer 
assigned  to  a school  each  day.  the 
three  officers  and  one  sergeant  will 
visit  several  schools  each  day  for  a 
few  hours  at  a lime. 

Budget  pressure  forced  the  Chesa- 
peake Police  E>epartincnt  to  reassign 
all  four  members  of  the  agency's 
DARE  unit  in  July,  thereby  saving 
the  more  than  $120,(X)0  that  would 
have  been  needed  to  hire  four  addi- 
tional officers.  The  elimination  of  the 
program  will  also  ensure  raises  for 
personnel. 
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Everybody  out; 

Suit  targets  wholesale  domestic-violence  evictions 


T*hc  U.S-  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  along  with  a 
coalition  of  civil  liberties  groups  and 
victims'  rights  organi/alions.  has  filed 
a lawsuit  charging  thai  a /ero-lolcrance 
policy  calling  for  the  eviction  of  an 
entire  household  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
domestic  assault  is  a form  of  sex  dis- 


crimination. 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  HUD  and  the 
advocacy  groups  on  July  lOspcciflcally 
challenges  the  zero-tolerance  policy 
adopted  in  Oregon,  hut  it  has  the  po- 
tential to  aflfecl  policies  governing  sub- 
sidized housing  nationwide.  Protocols 
similai  to  Oregon's  have  been  adopted 


in  a number  of  slates  in  recent  years, 
including  California.  Colorado.  Loui- 
siana. Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 

‘This  IS  absolutely  a case  of  blam- 
ing the  victim,”  said  Lenora  Lapidus, 
director  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union's  Women's  Rights  Project, 
one  of  the  groups  bringing  the  case.  ‘‘A 


woman's  assaulted  by  her  husband,  she 
gels  a protective  order  from  the  police, 
and  when  she  goes  home,  they  move  to 
evict  her.  This  is  the  first  case  challeng- 
ing these  policies,  but  we're  starting  to 
hear  that  this  is  happening  at  public 
housing  around  the  counlry." 

Poverty,  domestic  violence  and 


Afonry  taundrttn,  racktlfm,  dng 
iro^eken,  mobsirn,  and  tax  rvadm  - 
' \ (Qu^t  in  the  act. 

-^As  an  1K.S  Criminal  Investigation  (G) 
Special  Agent,  you'll  not  only  be  given  die  ludge  to 
bnng  lliex'  iTiminali  lojuslKe,  you'll  also  have  the 
uillrflivr  Toourccs  ol  a federal  law  enloru-incnt 
agency  lieliind  yvii.  As  a diil)  sworn  law  enfurcemenl 
ulficcr,  you’ll  lie  s|)ccially  trained  in  eliminating 
financial  enma,  tuing  imdiiional  .ind  unconventional 


law  cnforceincnl  iiivrsUgativf  tools  — everything 
from  cleetronic  survcillanfc.  to  (ybcrsjjacc,  to  e- 
commerre  tracking,  to  infiltrating  criminal  gangs  by 
following  financial  trails.  And,  because  many  financial 
crimes  do  not  stop  at  U5.  borders,  your  expertise 
may  also  be  required  to  track  them  iniernaiionally 
ihrougli  the  use  of  computers  and  other  means. 

Or  you  may  be  assigned  to  special  assignments  such 
as  multi-agency  task  forces,  presidential  campaign 
protective  assignments,  or  the  undercover  cadre 


Rigorous  training  combining  practical  exercises, 
simulated  real-life  situations,  and  classroom 
instructions  ensure  that  only  the  best  of  tlie  best 
become  IRS  Cl  Special  Agents.  It  is  a comprehensive 
course  that  inrludes;  federal  cnminal  law,  tax  and 
computer  fraud,  arrest  techniques,  firearms  training, 
undercover  operations,  elecU'onic  surveillance, 
forensic  sciences,  and  more.  Get  ready  to  embark  on 
a one-of-a4cind  career. 


www.lrs.gov 


Dedicotecl  and  a step  ahead.  It  all  adds  up. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employer. 


a IRS 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Internal  Revenue  Service 


Step  up  to  the  challenge  as  a special  Agent 

For  full  details,  visit  our  website  at:  www.irs.gov 


housing  are  intertwined,  Lapidus  told 
The  New  York  Times.  According  to 
data  from  the  Justice  Department, 
women  in  families  where  the  household 
income  is  less  than  $ 1 0,000  a year  arc 
five  times  more  likely  to  experience 
domestic  abuse  than  those  in  families 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $30,000. 
And  women  are  five  to  eight  times  more 
likely  than  men  to  be  victimized  by  an 
intimate,  according  to  national  statis- 
tics cited  by  HUD.  Oregon  studies  also 
show  that  one  in  eight  women  in  the 
state  has  been  physically  abused  by  an 
intimate  in  the  prior  year. 

Evicting  all  members  of  a house- 
hold, said  HUD.  has  an  adverse  impact 
based  on  sex  because  a disproportion- 
ate number  of  women  are  victims  of 
domestic  violence.  In  its  investigation 
of  the  case  involving  the  plaintiff, 
Tiffani  Ann  Alvera.  the  agency  found 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  zero- 
tolerance  policies  violate  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act.  HUD  found  on  April  13  that 
she  had  reasonable  cause  to  sue. 

Alvera  was  assaulted  on  Aug.  2, 
1999.  by  her  husband.  Humberto  Moia, 
at  their  Seaside,  Ore.,  apartment.  The 
40-unit  development,  Creeksidc  Village 
Apartments,  is  subsidized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  rural  de- 
velopment program  for  low-income 
tenants. 

According  to  court  documents. 
Alvera  obtained  a temporary  restrain- 
ing order  against  Moia,  which  she  gave 
to  the  development’s  resident  manag- 
ers. Within  48  hours,  however,  she  re- 
ceived notice  that  she  had  24  hours  to 
vacate  the  apartment.  "You.  someone 
in  your  control,  or  your  pet,  has  seri- 
ously threatened  immediately  to  inflict 
personal  injury,  or  has  inflicted  substan- 
tial personal  injury  upon  (he  landlord 
or  other  tenants."  said  the  notice,  which 
specified  the  attack  by  Muta  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  eviction. 

"It  wasn’t  my  fault,"  said  Alvera. 
who  is  now  divorced  and  living  in  North 
Carolina,  where  she  hopes  to  attend 
nursing  school.  ‘Td  gotten  the  restrain- 
ing order.  My  face  was  badly  battered, 
and  it  was  two  to  three  months  before 
it  healed.  1 lost  lots  of  hours  of  work, 
which  meant  lots  of  hours  of  pay.  I 
didn't  feel  like  I could  go  looking  for  a 
new  place  to  live.” 

Alvera  said  she  tried  to  remove  her 
husband  from  the  tease,  and  had  re- 
quested that  the  management  company, 
CBM  Group,  allow  her  to  move  to  a 
smaller  apartment  since  she  was  now 
the  head  of  the  household.  But  the  firm 
refused,  and  would  not  accept  her  rent. 

In  the  HUD  probe,  the  management 
firm  said  the  policy  was  designed  to 
protect  tenants  from  witnessing  recur- 
ring domestic  abuse.  “The  reason  wc 
take  such  a hard  stance  on  the  issue  of 
violence  is  to  maintain  a peaceful  liv- 
ing environment  for  all  tenants."  said 
Inez  Cronevsky,  the  property’s  super- 
vising manager. 

The  legal  challenge  is  being  joined 
by  Legal  Aid  Services  of  Oregon,  (he 
NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  and  Advocates  for  Victims  of 
Domestic  Violence.  Said  Lapidus:  "Be- 
cause domestic  violence  affects  women 
dispropomonaiely,  this  kind  of  zero- 
tolerance  policy  hulls  women  far  more 
than  men.  It’s  particularly  difficult  for 
low-income  women  who  are  depend- 
ing on  subsidized  housing  to  find  stable 
living  arrangements,  and  when  they're 
in  the  crisis  of  domestic  violence,  it's 
all  the  more  difficult.” 
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Smith,  Kaye,  imwinkelried: 

DNA  testing  — why  not  everyone? 


A population-wide  DNA  data  base  would  combat  the 
appearance  and  reality  of  racism,  among  other  benefits, 
with  only  a modest  and  manageable  threat  to  privacy. 


By  Michael  E.  Smith,  David  H.  Kaye 
and  Edward  J.  Imwinkelried 

As  the  woman  entered  her  Minnesota 
lownhouse.  a man  grabbed  her.  held  a metal  ob- 
ject against  her  neck,  forced  her  into  her  car  and 
raped  her.  The  woman  later  was  unable  to  describe 
him,  and  he  left  no  fingerprints  behind. 

But  Troy  Bradley  Bloom  had  left  a telltale  sign: 
his  DNA.  Because  he  had  served  nine  years  for 
sexual  assaults.  Bloom's  DNA  profile  was  in 
Minnesota's  sex -offender  DNA  data  base.  A com- 
puterized search  found  that  his  sample  matched 
semen  stains  in  the  car.  He  was  convicted  of  kid- 
napping. burglary  and  criminal  sexual  conduct. 

DNA  data  bases  work.  The  question  is:  How 
big  should  they  be'’  We  believe  a single,  popula- 
tion-wide one  would  be  best  — despite  the  poten- 
tial threat  to  privacy 

When  law  enforcement  authorities  began 
building  DNA  data  bases  a decade  ago.  only 
people  convicted  of  senous  sexual  crimes  were 
included.  Soon,  many  states  added  DNA  from 
murderers,  then  other  violent  felons  and,  most 
recently,  all  felons  and  some  misdemeanants.  Now 
Louisiana  has  authonzed  a data  base  of  all  those 
arrested  for  felony  sex  offenses:  similar  bills  are 
pending  in  other  states. 

While  each  expansion  has  triggered  a sharp 
debate,  a key  concern  that's  generally  overlooked 
IS  that  including  only  those  convicted  or  arrested 
creates  a racially  skewed  collection  of  DNA  pro- 
files 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  reports  that  a 
black  man  is  six  times  more  likely  to  be  impns- 
oned  during  his  life  than  a white  man.  Reasons 
range  from  prejudice  to  race-neutral  deployment 
patterns  that  lead  to  more  aggressive  policing  in 
minority  communities  Whatever  the  reasons,  it 
seems  clear  to  many  that  racial  minorities  arc  un- 
fairly overrepresented  among  arrestees  and  con- 
victs Given  this,  the  construction  of  huge  convict 
or  arrestee  DNA  data  bases  could  exacerbate  the 
racial  divisions  that  plague  us. 

A population-wide  DNA  data  base  would  com- 
bat both  the  appearance  and  reality  of  racism.  In- 
dividuals who  match  crime-scene  samples  will  be 
identified  no  matter  what  their  race.  If  an  inno- 
cent defendant  goes  to  trial,  the  crime-scene  DNA 


evidence  and  the  results  of  the  data  base  search 
would  raise  reasonable  doubt  about  guilt,  regard- 
less of  race. 

A comprehensive  data  base  promises  other 
benefits.  Speedier  apprehension  would  halt  enme 
sprees.  Potential  lawbreakers  may  avoid  crimes 
because  they  know  their  DNA  profiles  will  rou- 
tinely be  compared  to  crime-scene  evidence.  More 
efficient  investigations  would  free  police  re- 
sources. Police  could  end  “DNA  dragnets"  in 
which  they  ask  ail  men,  or  all  men  of  a given  race, 
in  an  area  for  DNA  samples.  Crime  or  disaster 
victims  would  be  easier  to  identify. 

The  threat  to  privacy  from  a population-wide 

Muhthausen: 


By  David  B.  Muhlhausen 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  (D.-Del.)  has  intro- 
duced a bill  (S.  924)  to  reauthorize  the  Commu- 
nity Onented  Policing  Services  program  and  ex- 
pand It  to  put  an  additional  50.000  officers  on 
America's  streets  in  order  to  reduce  enme.  As 
various  studies  by  the  U.S.  government  and  inde- 
pendent groups  have  shown,  however,  the  mas- 
sive amount  of  tax  dollars  spent  thus  far  on  COPS 
— $8.5  billion  — has  neither  reduced  violent 


(David  B.  Muhlhausen  is  a policy  analyst  in 
the  Center  for  Data  Analysis  at  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation in  Washington.  D.C.  His  comments  were 
originally  published  as  an  Executive  Memoran- 
dum by  the  foundation.) 


system  is  modest  and  manageable.  Hospitals  and 
other  health  organizations  already  possess  huge 
collections  of  individually  identified  tissue 
samples  that  can  be  analyzed  for  genetic  markers 
and  linked  with  patients'  medical  records.  In  con- 
trast. law  enforcement  DNA  data  bases  store  pro- 
files that  represent  only  about  one-millionth  of  the 
DNA  in  a person’s  cells.  These  liny  profiles  re- 
veal nothing  about  the  subject's  personal  charuc- 
tenslics,  behavior  or  propensities  for  disease  Like 
fingerpnnis.  they  can  serve  only  one  purpose  in- 
dividual identification. 

Even  if  we  could  do  it  logistically.  creating  a 
comprehensive  data  base  all  at  once  would  be  pro- 


crime nor  succeeded  in  putting  the  promised 
100.000  new  officers  on  the  beat  Rather  than  fur- 
ther funding  a program  that  has  yet  to  demonstrate 
its  effectiveness,  policy  makers  should  promote 
policing  activities  that  are  known  to  reduce  enme. 
such  as  targeting  high-crime  “hot  spots"  and  the 
illegal  possession  of  firearms  by  criminals. 

Less  than  100,000  New  OfTicers 
Despite  recent  claims,  Ihe  COPS  program  has 
not  pul  100,000  additional  officers  on  Amenca’s 
streets  since  it  began  in  1994.  Even  in  1999.  the 
Department  of  Justice's  own  Office  of  Inspector 
General  doubted  that  the  goal  could  be  reached;  it 
estimated  that,  at  most,  only  59,765  additional 
officers  would  be  added  by  the  end  of  FY  2000. 


hibilivcly  expensive.  But  soon  we  will  be  able  to 
create  a DNA  identification  record  for  everyone 
prospectively,  perhaps  as  an  adjunct  to  public 
health  programs  that  already  screen  DNA  samples 
from  most  newborns  to  test  for  treatable  genetic 
diseases.  Law  enforcement  authorities  would  not 
need  to  — and  should  not  be  permuted  to  — 
handle  or  retain  the  samples. 

The  Bush  administration  should  seek 
Congress's  authority  for  a non-discnminuiory. 
national  DNA  identification  data  base.  There  will 
be  no  quick  resolution  of  the  public  and  political 
debate  that  will  ensue  if  that  happens.  But  it's  past 
time  to  get  the  debate  started. 


Michael  E.  Smith,  a law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Madison.  chaired  the  Legal 
Issues  Working  Group  of  Ihe  National  Commis- 
sion on  Ihe  Future  of  DNA  Evidence.  David  H. 
Kaye,  a law  professor  at  Arizona  Stale  Univer- 
sity. and  Edward  J Imwinkelried.  <i  law  pnfessor 
at  the  University  of  Califonua-Davis.  were  also 
members  of  the  national  commission.  Their  com- 
mentary originally  appeared  in  USA  Today. 


‘The  massive  amount  of  tax 
dollars  spent  thus  far  on  COPS 
has  neither  reduced  violent  crime 
nor  succeeded  in  putting  the 
promised  100.000  new  officers  on 
the  beat." 

In  Its  2000  National  Evaluation  of  the  COPS  Pro- 
gram, a report  funded  by  the  COPS  office  and 
published  by  (he  Justice  Depurtment.  the  Urban 
Institute  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1998,  the  pro- 
gram hud  increased  (he  number  of  new  officers 
nationwide  by  u net  total  of  between  36,288  and 
37,523;  using  an  optimistic  scenano,  it  further 
estimated  that  the  number  of  officers  added  to  the 
street  by  COPS  would  peak  at  57.175  by  2001 
Moreover,  a study  by  the  Heritage  Foundation 
found  that  by  1998,  only  39.6 1 7 officers  had  been 
added  to  the  streets  above  the  historical  hiring 
(rend  from  1975  to  1993  Similarly,  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Inspector  General  found 
m 1999  that  the  program  hud  counted  officers  as 
COPS-funded  even  when  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  receiving  the  grants  had  rejected  the 
grants  or  had  failed  to  hire  all  of  the  officers 
funded.  For  example.  COPS  officials  claim  that 
the  Spokane  Police  Department  had  hired  56  new 
officers  based  on  three  COPS  granb  worth  $4.2 
million,  but  the  Spokane  Police  Departmeni  said 
that  It  had  hired  only  25  officers.  Nevertheless. 
COPS  officials  counted  the  31  “missing”  oflTiccrs 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Free  Technical 
Assistance  for 
Establishing  College- 
Degree  Personnel 
Standards  for  Policing 

PACE  — the  Police  Association  for  Cox- 
lege  Education  — is  a nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a 
nationwide  minimum  educational  level  of  a four- 
year  college  degree  for  officers,  as  recommended  by 
six  national  commissions  and  the  federal  courts.  We 
provide  FREE  technical  aid  to  help  your  agency 
attain  this  goal,  and  thereby  increase  quality 
professional  service  and  reduce  liability. 

To  learn  more,  contact: 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 
5200  Leeward  Lane,  Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Tel.:  (703)  971-7935.  Fax:  (703)  922-2768 
E-mail:  loumayo@police-association.org 
Web:  police-association.org 


60  cops  are  among  thousands 
dead  or  missing  in  terror  attacks 


Continued  Trom  Page  1 

1 Some  passengers  on  United  Right 
93,  which  crashed  near  Shanksville,  Pa.. 
luld  loved  ones  on  the  ground  via  cell 
phone  that  they  would  do  something  to 
thwart  the  men  who  had  hijacked  (heir 
plane.  Lyzbeth  Click,  31.  of  Hewitt. 
N.J.,  managed  to  create  a conference 
call  between  her  husband.  Jeremy,  a 
passenger  on  the  flight  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  911  dispatchers.  After  de- 
scribing the  scene,  he  and  others  de- 
cided they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  rush- 
ing the  hijackers,  who  may  have  been 
intending  to  target  the  White  House  or 
other  Washington.  D.C.,  building 

UThe  U.S.  Coast  Guard  imposed 
tough  restrictions  on  the  usually  bus- 
tling New  York  harbor,  including  a re- 
quirement that  all  commuter  ferries 
must  have  armed,  uniformed  security 
personnel  on  board  to  deter  threats  and 
ensure  passenger  safety. 

H More  than  21  shots  were  fired  on 


Make  sure  every  victim  has  a place  to  turn. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime 
operates  the  nation's  most  comprehensive 
information  and  referral  program  linking 
victims  anywhere  in  the  country 
with  high  quality,  local  services. 

Give  crime  victims  the  1-800-FYI-CALL  Helpline  number. 

Ill  I I Call  703-276-2880  or  Visit  our  website  at 

nil  www.ncvc.org  to  preview  and  order  free 
llll  information  cards  to  distribute  to  the  public. 


THI  HAtlOHAl  CiNIER  rOR 

Victims  Of  Crime 


Thtt  document  was  prepared  by  the  National  Center  for  Vicbms  of  Crime  supported  by  2000CKWX0038,  awarded  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Jusbee.  The  opmons.  findings  and  conclusions  or  recommendations  expr^sed  in  this  document  arc 
those  o<  the  airthorts)  and  do  nrtfiecessanly  represent  position  or  policies  o(  the  U.S.  Departrent  of  Justice. 


POUCE IINE  DO  NOT  CROSS 


Police  in  Hollywood,  Fla.,  stand  watch  on  Sept.  13  outside  an  apartment 
building  where  a suspect  in  the  terrorist  attacles  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  the  Pentagon  is  believed  to  have  lived.  (Reuters) 


Sepl.  1 2 by  a masked  gunman  at  a Gary, 
Ind.,  gas  station  owner  in  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a bias  enme.  The  intended 
victim  was  a native  of  Yemen  who  is 
an  Amencan  citizen.  In  California,  van- 
dals threw  a bag  of  pig's  blood  on  the 
doorstep  of  a San  Francisco  immigra- 
tion center  that  serves  Arabs.  Milwau- 
kee authorities  arrested  a suspect  in 
connection  with  threatening  calls  to  a 
Muslim  school,  and  promoters  called 
off  the  fourth  annual  Arabian  Fest  there 
because  it  was  deemed  inappropriate  to 
hold  a celebratory  event.  Mosques  and 
other  Islamic  centers  in  Norfolk. 
Fairfax  and  Manassas,  Va.;  Irving  and 
Carrollton,  Texas,  and  other  cities  were 
the  targets  of  death  threats  or  vandal- 
ism. 

H FBI  agents  in  Texas  raided  the  of- 
fices of  InfoCom  Corp.,  a group  tar- 
geted by  a bureau  anti-terrorism  inves- 
tigation. The  oiganization  is  a founda- 
tion which  sends  aid  to  Palestinians  and 
which  Israel  has  accused  of  raising 
money  for  terrorist  groups.  Following 
the  raid  on  Sept.  7.  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  suspended  the  group’s 
export  license  because  of  alleged  ille- 
gal shipments  to  Libya  and  Syria. 

H Searchers  arrived  from  all  over  the 
country  to  help  at  Ground  Zero  in  Man- 
hattan. using  specially  trained  dogs  as 
well  as  infrared  detection  devices,  fi- 
ber-optic cameras  and  thermal-imaging 
cameras  to  locate  any  survivors.  A 
small  army  of  22-by-28  inch  electronic 
robots  developed  at  the  University  of 
South  Florida  were  also  deployed  to 
traverse  the  debris  in  spots  deemed  too 
dangerous  for  rescue  workers. 

H Among  the  dozens  of  agencies 
(hat  sent  personnel  to  New  York  this 
week  was  Albany,  where  security  was 
also  tightened  at  all  city  buildings,  and 
the  Long  Island  towns  of  Mineola,  East 
Meadow  and  Farmingdale,  which  sent 
ambulances  and  fire  engines,  provid- 
ing relief  for  city  firefighters.  More  than 
100  pieces  of  fire  apparatus  were  sent 
to  the  city  by  Westchester  County  Ex- 
ecutive Andrew  Spano.  who  also  sent 
along  60  police  officers  from  county 
and  local  forces.  From  upstate  New 
York,  hundreds  of  military,  police  and 
medical  personnel  were  dispatched,  in- 
cluding 90  paramedics  and  emergency 
medical  technicians  and  23  ambu- 
lances. 

^ Camber.  Md..  Fire  Chief  J.  Ronald 
Green  dispatched  17  members  of  his 
company  who  traveled  caravan-style  to 
New  York  after  receiving  a fax  request- 
ing aid.  Ten  Baltimore  County  Fire 
Department  firefighters  and  paramed- 
ics specially  trained  as  “collapse  re- 


sponse specialists"  were  also  sent  to  the 
twin  towers. 

H Several  Anne  Arundel  County. 
Md..  firefighters  with  special  training 
in  search  and  recovery  efforts  were  sent 
to  help  with  the  disaster  at  the  Penta- 
gon. as  was  a 14-member  emergency 
response  team  from  the  Baltimore  of- 
fice of  the  FBI,  which  gathers  evidence 
from  crime  scenes. 

U From  Massachusetts,  two  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  F-15  fighters  flew  to  New 
York  to  manage  airspace  on  Tuesday 
after  all  civilian  planes  were  ordered  out 
of  the  sky  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Also  dispatched,  from 
Beverly,  was  a 64-member  federal 
search  and  rescue  team  that  included 
dogs,  structural  engineers  and  high-tech 
equipment  for  finding  humans  in  the 
rubble. 

H The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  called  into  action  the 
Texas  Task  Force  1,  made  up  of  fire  and 
police  experts  from  around  the  state,  to 
assist  rescuers  in  New  York  City.  The 
team  is  one  of  28  similar  units  around 
the  country,  but  one  of  only  six  certi- 
fied to  deal  with  the  impact  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  It  was  created 
following  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing 
in  1997.  Three  urban  search-and-res- 
cuc  teams  from  Los  Angeles.  Riverside 
and  Orange  counties  in  California  also 
flew  to  the  tri-state  area  as  part  of 
FEMA's  task  forces. 

H An  estimated  300  search-and-res- 
cue  dogs  were  flown  in  with  their  han- 
dlers from  dozens  of  agencies  around 
the  country,  to  seek  both  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Among  the  canines  was  Odie. 
a rescue  dog  belonging  to  Pitkin 
County.  Colo.,  firefighter  Steve 
Howard.  A member  of  the  Colorado 
Urban  Search  and  Rescue  team. 
Howard  was  on  standby  for  deployment 
to  either  New  York  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Odie.  a blue  heeler  mix,  is 
trained  to  seek  out  living  humans  and 
bypass  bodies  that  might  distract  him 
in  his  search  for  survivors.  H.impden 
County.  Mass.,  Sheriff’s  Sgl.  Mike 
Goldberg  was  working  with  his  dog, 
Jacative.  The  4-year-old  Belgian  Mali- 
nois  found  a lot  of  body  parts,  said  his 
handler. 

^ Gov.  Pataki  and  the  state  Legisla- 
ture are  considering  plans  to  provide 
free  college  tuition  for  all  police  offic- 
ers and  firefighters,  as  well  as  to  World 
Trade  Center  victims  and  their  families. 
• 

Law  Enforcement  News  will  con- 
tinue Us  coverage  of  the  terrorist  anacks 
on  the  United  Slates  in  the  coming 
months. 
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The  face  is  familiar 


Witness  IDs  to  get  a new  look  in  NJ 


Beginning  in  October,  all  ctime  wit- 
nesses in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  will 
be  selecting  suspects  by  way  of  a new 
procedure  which  officials  believe  will 
not  only  increase  the  likelihood  of  a 
correct  identification,  but  help  signifi- 
cantly to  reduce  the  number  of  false 
identifications,  a problem  made  more 
visible  with  the  emergence  of  DNA 
evidence. 

Called  a sequential  lineup,  the  pro- 
cedure d^ers  sharply  from  the  more 
traditional  method  of  showing  a witness 
a “six-pack”  an  array  of  six  photo- 
graphs, or  a live  lineup  in  which  all 
suspects  are  seen  together.  Under  the 
new  system,  victims  and  other  eyewit- 
nesses would  be  shown  one  picture  af- 
ter another.  Should  they  want  another 
look,  they  would  have  to  view  all  of 
the  photos  a second  lime,  but  in  a new 
order.  In  a physical  lineup,  individuals 
would  be  presented  to  the  witnesses  one 
at  a time. 

“While  it  is  clear  that  current  eye- 
witness identification  procedures  fully 
comport  with  federal  and  stale  consti- 
tutional requirements,  that  does  not 
mean  that  these  procedures  cannot  be 
improved  upon,"  said  state  Attorney 
General  John  J,  Farmer,  who  estab- 
lished guidelines  for  the  new  procedure 
in  April. 

“It’s  just  a reality  that  eyewitness 
identifications  are  made  under  situa- 
tions of  incredible  duress,  when  people 
are  trying  to  recall  what  someone  looks 
like,  and  they  can  be  more  or  less  accu- 
rate.” Farmer  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “So  what  we’  re  trying  to  do  with 
these  guidelines  is  to  give  law  enforce- 


United States  marshals  joined  forces 
with  the  Hartford.  Conn.,  Police  De- 
partment in  July  as  part  of  a crackdown 
on  the  city’s  5,000  fugitives  and  hun- 
dreds of  probation  violators,  in  the  wake 
of  a July  4 shooting  that  injured  an  8- 
year-old  girl. 

Takira  Gaston,  who  is  recovering 
from  her  injuries,  was  hit  in  the  face  by 
a bullet  as  she  rode  her  scooter  near  her 
home.  Police  believe  the  intended  tar- 
get was  a drug  dealer  involved  in  a turf 
war.  The  shooting,  along  with  an  in- 
crease m the  number  of  homicides  in 
Hartford,  prompted  Gov.  John  Rowland 
and  other  state  officials  to  concentrate 
more  resources  on  the  problem. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  Gaston 
shooting,  as  greater  manpower  has  been 
deployed,  crime  has  dropped  more  than 
40  percent  in  the  city’s  North  End. 
There  has  been  only  one  report  of  a 
drug-related  shooting. 

Federal  marshals  will  help  city  po- 
lice find  suspects  wanted  on  outstand- 
ing warrants  and  will  work  with  the 
stale  Department  of  Probation  to  round 
up  some  686  Hartford  residents  accused 
of  violating  the  terms  of  their  proba- 
tion. The  city  has  dedicated  at  least  12 
police  officers  to  act  in  tandem  with 
state  troopers,  patrolling  high-cnme 
areas  in  two-person  teams.  Unlike  many 
other  cities.  Hartford  does  not  have  a 
fugitive  squad.  In  most  cases,  patrol  of- 
ficers are  tasked  with  tracking  down  in- 
dividual suspects. 

The  task  is  made  even  tougher  be- 
cause Hartford  has  a home  ownership 
rate  of  just  25  percent,  said  Capt.  Mark 


ment  a way  in  which  we  think  we  can 
at  least  narrow  the  risk  that  a mistake 
will  be  made.” 

In  a 1998  study  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  police  officials,  de- 
fense lawyers,  prosecutors  and  re- 
searchers reviewed  28  criminal  convic- 
tions that  were  overturned  by  DNA 
evidence.  The  strongest  evidence  in 
those  cases,  according  to  the  study,  was 
eyewitness  identification. 

The  following  year,  the  Department 
of  Justice  issued  a guide.  “Convicted 
by  Juries.  Exonerated  by  Science." 
which  summarized  its  recommenda- 
tions for  change  and  called  sequential 
lineups,  among  other  points,  an  accept- 
able option. 

New  Jersey  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
in  the  nation  to  try  the  new  method.  In 
advance  of  its  adoption  throughout  the 
stale  next  month,  it  is  presently  being 
used  in  Camden  and  Hunterdon  coun- 
ties. Conceptually,  the  sequential  photo 
array  “works  well."  Camden  County 
Prosecutor  Lee  Solomon  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "It  does  not  present 
any  special  problems  in  its  application, 
we  get  identifications  and  I think  it  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  issues  which  have 
been  raised  in  the  past  at  trial  with  re- 
gard to  identification.  In  that  respect,  I 
think  it  will  be  an  asset  for  us.” 

The  validity  of  the  method  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Rod  Lindsey,  a psy- 
chology professor  at  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity in  Kingston.  Ontario,  who  staged  a 
mock  crime  such  as  a purse-snatching 
in  front  of  a group  of  people  who  vol- 
unteered to  participate  in  his  research. 
Lindsey  showed  the  witnesses  a tradi- 


Pawlina. “Most  of  our  residents  are 
renting  or  moving  quite  frequently,”  he 
told  The  Hartford  Courant. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  Connecti- 
cut that  officials  have  called  on  the 
marshals.  The  federal  agency  has  suc- 
cessfully worked  with  police  in  New 
Haven,  where  there  are  approximately 
4,800  outstanding  arrest  warrants,  the 
vast  number  for  misdemeanor  crimes 
and  failure  to  appear  in  court,  and  901 
warrants  for  violating  probation. 

In  Hartford,  probation  officials  have 
been  given  funds  to  add  nine  more  staff 
members  in  anticipation  of  an  increased 
caseload,  bringing  the  number  of  adult 
supervision  officers  there  to  42.  as  com- 
pared to  35  in  New  Haven  and  26  in 
Bridgeport,  said  Cinny  Apple,  a Judi- 
cial Department  spokeswoman. 

As  part  of  the  effort  in  Hanford, 
stale  and  federal  prosecutors  will  also 
be  made  available  to  expedite  cases. 
Special  units  will  conduct  narcotics  and 
gun-distribution  investigations.  The 
Courant  reponed. 

“One  person  can  be  a crime  spree  if 
they’re  out  there  doing  the  same  things 
as  before."  U.S.  Marshal  John  J. 
O’Connor  told  The  Courant.  "People 
who  are  wanted  are  usually  the  ones 
committing  crimes  again.” 


Share  the  wealth: 
Do  a colleague  a favor 
by  sharing  the  wealth  of 
information  in  each  issue 
of  LEN. 


tional  lineup,  but  did  not  put  the  sus- 
pect among  those  standing  in  a row. 
About  20  percent  to  40  percent  of  wit- 
nesses mistakenly  identified  someone 
as  the  purse-snatcher. 

“The  real  benefit  of  sequential  line- 
ups is  in  reducing  false  identifications 
or  false  alarms,"  said  Steven  D.  Penrod, 
a distinguished  professor  of  psychology 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. “When  someone  is  a suspect 
placed  in  a lineup  and  presented  to 
somebody,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
significant  impact  upon  correct  identi- 
fications rates  [and]  doesn't  signifi- 
cantly impair  correct  identifications  if 
a guilty  person  is  in  the  array.” 

Sequential  and  simultaneous  lineups 
draw  on  two  different  psychological 
processes,  said  Penrod,  a co-author  of 
“Mistaken  Identification:  The  Eyewit- 
ness, Psychology  and  the  Law.”  When 
witnesses  are  shown  a group  of  sus- 
pects. he  told  Law  Enforcement  News, 
it  permits  them  to  do  a ’'pair-wise"  com- 
parison among  all  the  possible  individu- 
als in  the  array  until  they  winnow  their 
choice  down  to  the  person  who  most 
resembles  what  they  remember  about 
the  suspect. 

“Perhaps  because  it  is  a compara- 
tive process,  a process  of  elimination, 
people  may  be  overly  inclined  to  make 
an  identification  of  that  person  even 
thought  they  may  not  be  the  perpetra- 
tor." Penrod  told  LEN. 

By  contrast,  sequential  lineups  force 
witnesses  to  compare  the  face  they  cur- 
rently see  with  what  they  have  stored 
in  their  memory  about  the  suspect  and 
make  a decision  about  that  particular 
person.  “It  doesn’t  completely  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  a sort  of  comparative 
analysis,  but  it  certainly  minimizes  the 
possibility  of  that  sort  of  influence,” 
Penrod  said. 

Another  procedural  change  for  po- 
lice built  into  the  guidelines  calls  for 
any  photo  array  or  lineup,  whether  se- 
quential or  simultaneous,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  an  investigator  neutral  to  the 
case.  “In  order  to  ensure  that  inadvert- 
ent verbal  cues  or  body  language  do  not 
impact  on  a witness,  whenever  practi- 
cal. considering  the  time  of  day,  day  of 
the  week,  and  other  personnel  condi- 
tions within  the  agency  or  department, 
the  person  conducting  the  photo  or  live 
lineup  should  be  someone  other  than 
the  primary  investigator  assigned  to  the 
case,"  the  guidelines  state. 


Moreover,  the  witness  should  be 
told  that  the  lineup  may  not  include  the 
perpetrator.  Tliey  should  therefore  not 
feel  compelled,  said  the  guidelines,  to 
make  an  identification. 

While  sequential  lineups  initially 
met  with  stiff  resistance  from  New 
Jersey’s  criminal  justice  community, 
police  and  prosecutors  appear  to  have 
come  around  in  the  aftermath  of  a pre- 
sentation by  Gary  Wells,  a psycholo- 
gist and  researcher  at  Iowa  Slate  Uni- 
versity who  helped  the  state  draw  up 
its  guidelines.  Debra  L.  Slone,  the 
deputy  director  of  operations  fur  the 
state’s  Division  of  Criminal  Justice,  said 
Wells  told  police  and  prosecutors  some 
of  his  “horror  stories”  about 
misidentification  and  explained  the  way 
memory  works.  "In  the  end  they  were 
very  supportive,"  she  told  The  Times. 

There  are  a variety  of  reasons  why 
sequential  lineups  have  not  caught  on, 
Penrod  observed.  The  research  is  fairly 
new,  he  noted  — no  more  than  15  years 
old  — and  has  come  from  the  field  of 
experimental  psychology.  “The  law  en- 
forcement community,  understandably, 
doesn’t  spend  a lot  of  its  lime  reading 
psychology  journals,"  he  told  LEN. 
“TTierc’s  a problem  of  communicating 
these  findings  to  the  law  enforcement 
community." 


Another  obstacle  is  the  relU''lonce 
of  police  and  prosecutors  to  do  anything 
that  might  interfere  with  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  in  court.  Simulta- 
neous lineups  have  traditionally  re- 
ceived the  imprimatur  of  courts.  “There 
would  naturally  be  some  reluctance  to 
move  in  that  direction,  and  1 think  that's 
understandable,"  Penrod  said. 

In  New  York,  a defense  attorney  in 
July  failed  in  his  effort  to  have  judges 
in  the  Bronx  order  police  to  adopt  the 
sequential  lineup  method.  David  Feige, 
a litigator  with  the  borough's  Public 
Defender’s  office,  hail  asked  for  a 
sequential  lineup  in  a ca>c  involving  a 
I6-year-old  suspected  of  assault,  but  in 
his  ruling  on  the  case,  state  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Steven  Lloyd  Barrett  said 
that  while  sequential  lineups  may  be  an 
improvement,  police  procedures  should 
be  determined  by  lawmakers  or  admin- 
istrators. and  not  by  the  courts. 

"We’re  not  necessarily  hostile  to  this 
procedure,”  echoed  Anthony  Gircsc, 
counsel  to  Bronx  District  Attorney 
Robert  T.  Johnson.  “But  wc  don't  think 
it’s  on  appropriate  order  for  a judge  to 
make.” 

Thomas  Antcncn,  chief  spokesman 
for  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. said  sequential  lineups  were  not 
being  reviewed  at  this  lime. 
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More  COPS  funding  won’t  mean  less  crime 


Coolinucd  from  Page  II 
in  (he  loial  number  of  additional  offic- 
ers it  supposedly  put  on  the  streets. 

Failure  to  Reduce  Violent  Crime 
When  Senator  Biden  introduced  his 
bill,  he  claimed:  ‘The  COPS  program 
is  a proven  success.  Crime  has  declined 
every  year  since  the  COPS  program  has 
been  in  existence  and  violent  crime  is 
at  its  lowest  level  in  a generation."  This 
is  simply  incorrect.  The  nation’s  vio- 
lent crime  rate  began  to  decline  in  1 99 1 


— three  years  before  the  program  was 
created.  Not  only  did  COPS  not  start 
the  national  drop  in  crime,  but  research 
now  indicates  that  since  its  inception, 
it  has  not  helped  to  reduce  crime. 

Analysts  in  the  Heritage 
Foundation’s  Center  for  Data  Analysis 
(CDA)  found  this  to  be  the  case  after 
examining  the  effects  of  COPS  grants 
on  violent  crime  rales  in  7S2  counties 
from  1995  to  1998.  After  accounting 
for  socioeconomic  factors,  the  COPS 
hiring  and  redeployment  grams  — its 


primary  components  — failed  to  show 
a statistically  measurable  effect  in  re- 
ducing violent  crime  rates  at  the  county 
level.  The  CDA  analysis  suggests  that 
simply  bolstering  funding  forthe  COPS 
program  will  be  ineffective  in  reduc- 
ing violent  crime.  Based  on  experience, 
there  are  (wo  reasons  for  this: 

1. The  actual  number  of  officers 
funded  by  these  grants  and  added  to  the 
street  will  be  substantially  less  than  (he 
funding  level  would  indicate,  and 

2. Merely  paying  for  the  operational 
expenses  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
without  a clear  crime-fighting  objective 
will  continue  to  be  ineffective  in  reduc- 
ing violent  crime. 

Failure  to  Promote  Effective 
Crime-Fighting  Strategies 

The  CDA  analysis  also  found  that 
COPS  grants  targeted  toward  reducing 
specific  activities  — like  domestic  vio- 
lence, youth  firearm  violence,  and 
gangs  — are  more  effective  than  hiring 
and  redeployment  grants  in  reducing 
violent  crime.  Narrowly  focused  COPS 
grants  are  intended  to  help  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  tackle  specific  problems, 
while  COPS  hiring  and  redeployment 
grants  are  intended  simply  to  pay  for 
operational  costs  and  thus  are  less  likely 


to  target  specific  problems. 

. According  to  a 1997  Justice  Depart- 
ment review  of  crime-fighting  pro- 
grams titled  "Preventing  Crime:  What 
Works,  What  Doesn’t,  What’s  Promis- 
ing," community  policing  with  no  clear 
strategy  for  targeting  crime-risk  factors 
— such  as  high-crime  “hot  spots"  and 
illegal  firearms  possession  — has  been 
ineffective  in  reducing  crime.  "While 
(he  COPS  Program  language  has 
stressed  a community  policing  ap- 
proach," the  rejKirl  states,  ‘there  is  no 
evidence  that  community  policing  per 
se  reduces  crime  without  a clear  focus 
on  a crime  risk  factor  objective.”  The 
legislative  efforts  to  continue  funding 
the  program  fail  to  promote  policing 
activities  that  are  known  to  reduce 
crime,  such  as  targeting  hot  spots  and 
illegal  fuearms  possession  by  criminals, 
as  well  as  proactively  targeting  repeat 
offenders,  which  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of 


Prompted  by  the  deaths  in  May  of 
more  than  a dozen  illegal  aliens  who 
were  left  stranded  in  the  Arizona  desert 
by  smugglers,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  agreed  to  expand  efforts 
aimed  at  saving  migrant  lives  along  the 
border. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  U.S. 
has  committed  to  supplying  three  more 
surveillance  helicopters  and  75  more 
agents  to  the  area  known  as  the  "the 
devil’s  corridor,"  a 140-mile  stretch  of 
border  along  Arizona.  The  additional 
aircraft  are  key  to  the  plan  which  will 
bring  the  Tucson  region's  total  air  fleet, 
including  two  airplanes,  up  to  12.  Able 
to  take  off  and  land  in  rugged  terrain, 
the  choppers  will  be  an  important  tool 
for  rescue  and  surveillance  missions. 

Both  countries  will  also  expand  their 
cooperation  to  include  mapping  danger 
zones,  improving  communications  and 
expanding  intelligence  efforts.  The  ini- 
tiative includes  more  public  service  an- 
nouncements warning  about  the  risk  to 
migrants  from  smugglers  and  the 
desert’s  scorching  heat. 

For  the  first  time,  a wide  swath  of 
desert  has  been  designated  by  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico  as  a "high  risk”  immigra- 
tion zone.  The  area  will  reach  from 
Sasabe.  about  70  miles  southwest  of 
Tiicson,  to  the  Tinajas  Alias  Mountains 
near  Yuma.  Additional  patrols  and  sur- 
veillance by  authorities  ffom  both  na- 
tions will  be  automatically  triggered 
when  the  heat  reaches  100  degrees. 

While  safety  along  the  border  has 
long  been  a concern,  the  deaths  of  14 
Mexicans  this  summer  added  a note  of 
urgency  to  discussions  by  authorities, 
said  Johnny  Williams,  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

"Migrants  are  perishing  in  the  Ari- 
zona desert  primarily  because  smug- 
glers are  leaving  them  there,"  Williams 
told  The  Associated  Press.  "They’re 
leading  them  there  and  then  leaving 
there  to  die.” 

The  migrants  abandoned  this  past 
spring  were  left  with  little  water  after 
hiking  up  to  five  days  through  the 
Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. an  area  where  temperatures  soar 
to  115  degrees.  Nearly  100  migrants 
died  in  Arizona  last  year,  but  the  inci- 


dangerous  crioiinals. 

Senator  Biden’s  S.  924  would  au- 
thorize spending  an  additional  $6.9  bil- 
lion over  six  years  to  fund  an  expanded 
COPS  program.  It  also  would  eliminate 
the  current  provision  in  law  that  recipi- 
ents of  COPS  grants  continue  to  em- 
ploy COPS  officers  after  federal  fund- 
ing is  expended,  paying  them  out  of 
their  own  resources,  and  require  that  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  federal  funds  re- 
served for  officer  salaries  be  directed 
to  agencies  whose  original  grants  have 
expired. 

In  essence,  this  change  in  the  law 
would  create  a new  federal  obligation 
to  fund  local  officers'  salaries — tanta- 
mount to  establishing  a new  federal 
entitlement  for  localities.  Such  mea- 
sures should  clearly  be  avoided.  Policy 
makers  should  promote  effective  polic- 
ing activities,  not  merely  increase  fund- 
ing for  a program  that  has  failed  to 
achieve  its  goals. 


dent  marked  the  highest  number  of  ca- 
sualties among  a group  of  Southwest 
border-crossers  in  at  least  two  decades, 
according  to  The  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  border 
agents  will  also  see  their  safety  bol- 
stered. The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  is  con- 
ducting a yearlong  test  of  the  pepper 
ball  launcher,  a non-lethal  device  that 
can  shoot  marble-sized  balls  of  pow- 
dered pepper  up  to  100  feet.  They  will 
be  distributed  to  personnel  along  seven 
miles  of  border  near  San  Diego  where 
agents  have  had  rocks  thrown  at  them 
by  smugglers  trying  to  prevent  officers 
from  arresting  migrants.  More  than  60 
agents  have  been  trained  to  use  the 
launcher,  which  looks  like  an  elongated 
pistol. 

“There’s  kind  of  an  in-between  area 
when  you  can  use  your  weapon  at  one 
extreme  or  your  hands  at  another,"  said 
agent  John  Griffin.  “The  pepper  ball 
launcher  would  be  something  in  be- 
tween.” 

While  the  area  east  of  the  San  Ysidro 
port  of  entry  has  been  peaceful  for  the 
past  few  years  due  to  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  agents  at  the  crossing  and 
the  erection  of  two  layers  of  fence, 
threats  from  rock  throwers  are  more 
dangerous  than  people  think,  said  agent 
Eric  Cadena,  who  has  had  the  windows 
of  his  patrol  truck  shattered  and  been 
struck  in  the  knee. 

"All  it  takes  is  to  knock  you  out  or 
hit  you  in  the  eye  and  you  go  down," 
he  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  “The 
next  thing  you  know,  they  come  up  and 
get  your  weapon,  and  then  it  just  goes 
downhill  from  there," 
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As  unbelievable  os  it  sounds,  it  hoppens  for  more  often  than  you  realize.  In  fort,  40  percent 
of  prison  escapes  happen  just  this  woy,  usuolly  as  a result  of  an  identification  error. 

To  avoid  expense  and  liabilities,  municipal,  county  and  stote  penal  systems  are  turning 
to  Iridian  Technologies  and  the  IrisAccess'^  2200  iris  recognition  system,  manufactured  by 
LG  Electronics,  to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication, 
personnel  movement  ond  contractor  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unique  patterns  in  the  feature- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  occurate,  stable,  scaloble,  fast  and  noninvasive  human 
authenticatian  technolagy  in  existence.  Canvenient  and  easy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  active  and  archivol  database  capability  incorporating  a 
potented  KnoWho"*  search  function,  only  iridian  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  databases 
in  real  time  to  make  enrollment  of  a duplicate  record  under  an  olios  impossible. 


IrisAaess'” 

Iris  Recognition  System 


Easily  integrated  ond  expandoble  to  256  stations,  a variety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurations  ore  available  in  our  standard  softwore  package.  To  find  out  how  Iridian 
Technologies  con  help  improve  security  operations  In  your  jail  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.iridiontech.com  or  contact  a Corrections  Specialist  at  1-866-IRIDIAN. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“It’s  really  a test  for  the  entire  department.  It’s  a test  for  the  managers,  it’s  a test  for  the  ad- 
ministrators and  it’s  a test  for  the  rank-and-file  cops  and  the  first-line  supervisors.  And 
everybody. . .is  far  surpassing  what  I would  have  imagined  under  the  circumstances.” 

— New  York  dry  Police  Commissioner  Bernard  Kerik,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attack 

that  destroyed  the  World  Trade  Center.  (Page  I.) 


